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Proceedings  at  Chester,  Vermont,  June  29,  1909, 
on  Old  Home  Day. 


Tuesday,  June  29,  1909,  was  Chester's  day — a  day  for  the  marking  and 
dedication  of  historic  spots — a  day  for  looking  back  to  the  coming  of  the  first 
settlers — a  day  for  the  contemphition  of  Chester  as  it  is  now  compared  with 
the  Chester  of,  say,  1775  and  a  Httle  later — a  day  for  recalling  the  results  of 
patriotic  defence  of  home,  and  town,  and  country,  as  against  oppressive 
measures  and  tyrannical  rule — a  day  for  the  renewal  of  local  pride. 

The  ladies  of  the  Review  Club  were  the  prime  movers  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  day,  and  to  them  is  due  an  exceeding  hirge  measure  of  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  program.  Their  original  idea  as  to  the  setting  of  the  markers 
was  enlarged  upon  by  others,  till  the  program  grew  to  be  a  forenoon  and 
a(ternoon  affair.  The  weather  was  in  strict  accord  with  the  occasion-  -skies 
benign,  atmosphere  cool  and  sun  bright.  Business  men  and  householders 
fell  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  day  and  decorated  their  premises,  Old  (dory 
being  refreshingly  conspicuous. 

THE  SITE  OF  THE  FIRST  HOUSES. 

The  first  of  the  two  stone  markers  set  and  dedicated  was  put  on  the  road- 
side near  the  Merrill  Stevens  farm  residence  and  it  bears  this  inscription: 

"In  the  meadow  opposite  this  stone,  a  few  rods  from  the  road,  were  built 
the  two  first  log  houses  in  town  by  Jabez  Sargeant  and  Thomas  Chandler." 

The  marker  was  unveiled  by  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Charles 
Sargeant  and  great-great-granddaughter  of  Jabez  Sargeant. 


HON.  HUGH  HENRY  MADE  THE  PRESENTATION  SPEECH  AS  FOLLOWS. 

To  me,  the  Ladies'  Review  Club  have  delegated  the  duty,  on  their  behalf, 
of  presenting  through  you,  as  the  official  representative  of  the  town,  this  tablet 
for  the  suitable  dedication  of  which  we  have  today  assembled.  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  well-established  fact  in  history  that  that  state  and  that  nation  lives 
longest  and  makes  most  progress  in  national  and  individual  life  which  cher- 
ishes most  tenaciously,  keeps  alive,  most  vigorously  regards,  and  most  fn;- 
quently  recalls  the  traditions  and  work  of  its  founders  and  earliest  builders; 
the  patriotic  impulse  and  thought  feeds  and  lives  upon  the  frequent  recalling 
of  such  events.    That  such  is  the  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  world-wide  prom- 


inence  which  England,  a  mere  dot  on  the  atlas  of  the  world,  has  achieved,  now 
wide-spread  over  nearly  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  From  our  Eng- 
lish brothers  we  may  well  draw  inspiration  and  useful  lessons  of  reverence  for 
the  flag  and  regard  for  national  hymns  and  songs,  developed  and  made 
fervent  by  this  recognition  of  England's  past.  No  Englishman  passes  with 
head  still  covered  the  flag  of  his  country;  he  assumes  always  an  erect  attitude 
when  national  airs  are  rendered,  whether  vocally  or  otherwise.  Perhaps  in 
some  instances  he  carries  this  custom  beyond  the  limits  of  convenience  as 
illustrated  in  an  incident  said  to  have  occurred  in  New  York  City.  A  multi- 
millionaire had  constructed  in  his  residence,  at  great  expense,  a  bath  tub  with 
a  music  box  attachment,  so  arranged  that  when  the  bather  stepped  in  his 


HON.  HUGH  HENRY. 

foot  would  hit  a  key  that  would  set  the  music  box  in  motion.  He  had  an 
Englishman  as  a  guest  and  as  a  tribute  set  his  box  so  that  it  would  play  the 
English  national  airs.  Being  about  to  go  for  a  drive  he  told  his  guest  that  he 
could  have  thirty  minutes  to  take  a  bath;  upon  the  reappearance  of  his  guest 
he  asked  with  commendable  pride  how  he  liked  the  music.  The  Englishman 
replied,  "The  music  was  fine  but  I  could  not  take  my  bath,  you  know,  for 
when  I  first  stepped  in  it  began  playing  Tiod  Save  the  Queen'  and  of  course 
T  had  to  stand  up,  and  then  it  played  'Rule  Brittania'  and  so  on,  and  I  had  to 
stand  until  my  time  was  up  and  so  had  no  bath."   Now  this,  perhaps,  was  too 
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pronounced  veneration  and  patriotic  recognition  and  yet,  I  think,  better  than 
the  irreverent  and  careless  way  in  which  with  still  covered  heads  we  pass  the 
waving  flag  of  our  nation  or  indolently  maintain  our  sitting  postures  while 
''America,"  or  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  is  sung  or  played.  We  need  to 
grow  more  reverent  and  more  thoughtful.  The  procuring,  placing,  and  ded- 
ication of  this  marker,  therefore,  is  not  the  outcome  of  an  idle,  though  enthu- 
siastic, poetical  whim,  empty  of  material  good;  but  an  event  full  of  material, 
useful,  and  patriotic  purpose.  I  will  not  absorb  your  time  with  an  array  of 
historical  data  at  this  time;  that  work  will  be  better  and  more  fully  performed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  will  address  you  this  afternoon;  yet  I 
cannot  well  forbear  some  brief  mention  of  the  man  and  his  family,  whose 
early  work  we  came  here  with  the  hope  today  of  perpetuating. 

On  yonder  knoll  where  you  see  the  flag  waving,  .Jal)ez  Sargeant  in  17()3, 
in  the  mitlst  of  tlie  unbroken  forest,  trodden  hitherto  only  by  the  feet  of  wild 
beasts  or  those  of  the  equally  wild  American  Indiun,  erected  the  first  hab- 
itation of  the  white  man,  a  log  cabin,  and  thither  soon  after  brought  his  fam- 
ily. Imagination  may  picture  to  us,  but  fall  signally  short  of  the  reality,  the 
hardships,  privations  and  suffering  which  were  theirs  while  founding  this 
nucleus  of  our^ow  beautiful  and  prosperous  town.  Jabez  Sargeant  was  born 
in  Maiden,  Mass.,  January  IS,  1720;  was  married  November  24,  1743;  came 
to  Chester  (then  Flamstead)  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  17()3;  died  at  (Chester, 
August  5,  1776.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  l)()rn  six  children,  two  daughters 
who  died  in  early  childhood,  and  four  sons.  Samuel  Sargeant  was  a  v(!ry  scho- 
lastic man,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  <'oll'.'ge  and  later  a  revered  clergyman, 
whose  work  wrought  much  for  the  good  of  his  fellowmen.  He  was  the  father 
of  Phineas  O.  Sargeant  and  the  grantlfather  of  the  Misses  Sargeant,  whose  zeal 
and  Interest  have  done  so  much  in  the  work  of  The  Ladies'  Review  Club,  and 
in  a  great  measure  aided  in  bringing  about  this  event;  though  as  I  am  informed 
the  project  of  these  markers  was  first  proposeil  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ballon  of 
this  town.  Charles  ().  Sargeant  still  resides  on  the  farm  given  by  his  great- 
grantlfather  to  Samuel  Sargeant.  .labe/  Sargeant,  .Jr.,  was  a  farmer,  and  to  him 
was  given  the  farm  on  which  the  square  house,  now  quite  a  noticeable  land- 
mark, stands.  Amos,  I  understand,  occupied  the  house  near  which  we  now 
stand,  a  structure  that  supplanted  a  frame  house  just  north  of  it,  which  had, 
in  its  time,  supplanted  the  log  caljin  hrst  built.  The  other  son,  Nahum,  was 
the  first  settled  minister  in  our  neighboring  town  of  Reading,  where  he  passed 
a  useful  and  beneficial  life.  Such  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  founder 
of  our  town.  Reckoning  in  his  ancestral  line  some  of  high  rank  among  Eng- 
lish peers,  he  brought  to  his  democratic  work  in  a  new  land,  high  purpose  and 
an  achieving  intelligence. 

And  now,  Mr.  Davis,  through  you  to  the  town,  I  present  this  tablet. 
Guard,  and  preserve  it.  To  many  whose  footsteps  have  not  yet  come  to  touch 
the  earth;  it  may  and  will  prove  a  benefaction  aiul  a  boon,  for  as  they  shall 
halt  to  read  the  inscription  thereon  they  will  involuntarily  turn  back  in  thought 
to  the  days  it  commemorates,  and,  if  dissatisfied  with  tiieir  lot,  U'arn  that  any 
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privation  life  lias  brought  to  them,  is  trivial  indeed  when  comparetl  with  those 
the  pioneers  endured;  and  to  all  who  shall  halt  beside  it,  whether  dissatis- 
fied, or  happy,  on  their  onward  way,  they  will  carry  a  deeper  patriotism  and  a 
warmer  love  for  their  land. 

E.  J.  Davis  accepted  the  marker  for  the  town.    He  said: 

It  seems  almost  an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Chandler  and 
associates,  the  pioneer  settlers  of  this  town,  to  wait  nearly  one  hundred  fifty 
years  before  publicly  doing  honor  to  their  memory.  This  but  illustrates  the 
flight  of  time  and  reminds  us  of  how  soon  this  occasion  might  be  past  and 
forgotten  were  it  not  for  this  substantial  marker  as  a  permanent  record. 

We  can  fancy  the  future  generations,  possibly  a  hundred  years  hence, 
tracing  their  descent  back,  through  the  long  years  to  us,  and  pausing  at  this 
very  marker  as  a  guide  back  through  other  generations  to  the  early  days  of 
settlement,  surveying  as  we  now  survey  the  progress  of  the  town. 

It  is  not  my  part  to  rehearse  any  historical  facts;  but,  in  behalf  of  the 
town,  I  would  indeed  be  ungrateful  not  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
sacrifices,  the  deprivations  and  the  struggle  for  existence  endured  in  settling 
and  organizing  this  town,  and  as  beneficiaries  of  their  labor,  self-sacrifices 
and  acts  of  thrift,  we  recall  the  memories  of  these  early  settlers  antl  especially 
the  first  settler,  Thomas  Chandler,  with  reverence  and  love.  Thomas  Chandler 
must  have  had  an  eye  for  beauty  when  he  settletl  in  this  beautiful,  fertile 
valley. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the  selectmen  of  Chester,  we  wish  to  congratu- 
late, through  you,  the  Chester  Review  Club  for  their  thoughtfulness  in  pre- 
senting this  monument,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  accepting  it  in  behalf  of  the 
town,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  preserved  and  cherished  in  memory 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Chester. 


THE  POEM. 

Merrill  Stevens  read  the  following  poem  which  he  had  written  for  this 
occasion: 

In  a  green  and  fertile  valley, 
'Twixt  the  rugged  mountain  sides, 
Flows  a  clear  and  crystal  river 
Which  the  narrow  vale  divides. 

On  a  little  rounded  knolltop 
Not  a  score  of  rods  away, 
Was  built  the  first  rude  cabin 
Of  the  white  man,  so  they  say. 
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Here  with  bear  and  wolf  for  neighbors,  .  -j 
And  a  panther  now  and  then, 
Chandler  and  Sargeant  lived  together. 

Clearing  wooded  hill  and  glen.  • 

.j 

And  all  through  the  sultry  summer, 
Each  with  ax  in  brawny  hand, 
Toiled  from  early  dawn  till  nightfall, 

Clearing  up  the  wooded  laiul.  j 

And  when  tlie  summer  days  were  gone, 
And  the  birds  had  southward  flown. 
These  two  men  to  find  a  mate. 
Journeyed  to  the  Nutmeg  State. 

They  left  their  cabin  on  the  knoll,  alone;  j 

No  such  winter  has  since  been  known. 

New  Flamstead  was  quiet,  there  was  nothing  doing, 

Tor  the  whol^.^  town  had  gone  a-wooing. 

And  when  stern  winter's  mantle 
Was  lifted  from  the  hills, 
And  the  music  of  the  waters 
Heard  gurgling  down  the  rills. 

And  all  the  icebound  streams  were  free,  i 
.  Their  wives  came  with  them;  now  we  see — 
To  plant  a  town  they  were  intent, 
And  Chester  is  their  monument. 


MR.  CROCKER'S  REMARKS. 

Rev.  Henry  Crocker  made  a  brief  address,  in  which  he  said: 
The  erection  of  memorial  stones  is  not  a  modern  custom.  It  is  indeed  a 
novelty  here,  and  marks  a  recent  quickening  of  interest  in  local  history,  worthy 
of  cultivation;  but  the  invention  of  this  method  of  perpetuating  facts  is  not  a 
new  one.  The  ancients  graved  their  history  in  stone.  The  patriarchs  built 
altars  and  set  up  pillars  to  mark  the  places  where  they  had  their  visions, 
and  where  they  met  and  communed  with  God;  and  thus  many  a  bit  of  coi^- 
mon  soil  was  transmuted  into  holy  ground.  The  Hebrews  marked,  with  stones 
from  Jordan's  bed,  the  place  where  they  crossed  that  stream,  and  dry  shod 
entered  the  land  of  promise.  Important  events  in  the  lives  of  men  or  com- 
munities or  nations  are  worthy  of  memorials,  and  must  be  committed  to 
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something  more  lasting  than  memory,  and  more  reliable  than  traditions 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Hence  we  set  up  monuments  suitably 
inscribed.  Worthy  and  important  events  deserve  memorials;  the  unworthy 
and  unimportant  may  be  allowed  to  lapse  into  oblivion. 

Is  the  event  which  we  commemorate  today  important  enough  to  call  for 
a  memorial  stone?  Are  we  placing  this  stone  with  its  inscription  here  simply 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquarian?  If  so,  there  were  little  in  this 
service  to  commend  it.  A  nobler  impulse,  a  better  purpose,  calls  us  here. 
We  are  not  magnifying  a  trifle  into  apparent  greatness.  -A  commonplace 
event,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  has  become  notable.  A  prosaic  event  has 
become  poetic  and  romantic.  The  painful  has  become  praiseworthy;  the 
dreary  and  difficult  has  become  an  inspiration.  Not  for  sentiment  alone, 
but  for  most  practical  ends  we  place  this  stone,  so  near  the  spot  where  the 
first  two  log  houses  were  built  in  the  town  of  Chester  years  ago. 

Let  a  person  come  to  this  stone,  and  without  an  awakenetl  imagination 
read  its  inscription  and  it  will  be  to  him  a  silent  and  useless  thing;  but  let  one 
pause  here  and  muse  awhile,  as  we  do  now,  with  imagination  awake  and 
under  control,  and  this  little  monument  will  have  a  soulstirring  voice. 
Friends,  let  imagination  just  now  transform  the  scene  before  us  into  that 
which  met  the  eyes  of  the  two  pioneers,  who  scilecteil  yonder  spoyfor  their 
home  long  ago.  Every  trace  of  civilization  vanishes;  every  farmhouse  on 
the  hills  and  the  beautiful  village  over  yonder.  Virgin  forests  cover  these  now- 
cultivated  hills  and  vales,  save  here  and  there  where  the  beavers  have  built 
their  dams  and  made  a  little  meadow.  The  noisy  railway  melts  into  silence 
and  the  invisible.  This  well-travelled  roatlway,  with  its  whispering  wires 
above  it,  slips  away,  and  we  stand  in  a  forest  trail  passable  only  on 
foot  or  horseback.  How  silent  it  is,  save  for  the  notes  of  the  song  bird;  how 
lifeless,  save  for  the  movement  of  some  wild  thing  that  comes  into  sight  a 
moment  and  then  steals  away!  How  unspeakably  lonely,  remote  from  other 
habitations  by  long  stretches  of  wilderness! 

Think  of  two  men,  threading  the  tangles  of  this  wilderness  in  search  of 
a  place  to  build  houses  and  establish  homes.  Think  of  the  imagination 
they  had  to  picture  the  possibility  of  farms  arising  out  of  this  unbroken 
wilderness.  Think  of  the  obstacles  in  their  way.  Forests  primeval 
stootl,  close  rankc^d  and  stout  with  age,  and  ofl'ered  passive  but  stub- 
born resistance  to  their  plans.  Vines  and  roots  and  rocks  caught  hold  of 
their  plowshares  and  forbade  them  to  turn  the  virgin  soil.  Lingering  snow  and 
ice  delayed  their  enterprise,  and  early  frosts  and  storms  surprised  and  cut 
'their  season  short.  Summers  were  brief  and  winters  long.  What  perils 
were  theirs  from  wild  beasts  and  from  the  savage  redman,  one  as  stealthy  and 
cruel  as  the  other!  What  privations  were  theirs!  But  here  they  built  their 
log  houses,  here  they  brought  their  brides,  felled  the  forests,  cultivated  their 
narrow  and  stumpy  meadows,  wrested  from  the  wild  a  livelihood,  found 
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liappiness  in  the  solitudes,  tempted  others  to  come  into  the  neighborhood  of 
their  retreat,  iind  to  make  a  settlement  that  grew  into  a  village  and  ultimately 
into  the  beautiful  and  thrifty  place  of  which  we  are  happy  to  be  citizens. 

Now  this  silent  stone  begins  to  talk.  This  is  a  monument  to  manly 
independence,  that  would  leave  the  father's  house  and  find  a  home  of  its  own, 
building  on  no  other  man's  foundation.  It  is  a  monument  to  enterprise, 
that  would  not  be  content  to  follow  any  other  man's  lead.  It  is  a  monument 
to  industry,  that  was  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  toil  for  bread  and 
fortune.  It  is  a  monument  to  manly  and  womanly  heroism,  that  dared  face 
danger  and  loneliness  and  privation  for  a  time,  in  the  hope  of  reaping  the 
reward  of  the  pioneer  of  progress.  I  tell  you,  there  is  something  in  the  message 
of  that  little  stone  to  make  every  native  of  this  town  proud  of  his  ancestry; 
something  to  make  every  farmer  hopeful  and  ashamed  to  complain  of  his 
hardships,  and  to  rouse  him  to  work  on  his  cleared  and  cultivatetl  farm  with 
the  same  energy,  and  hopefulness,  and  patience  that  these  pioneers  showed  in 
clearing  these  wilds.  This  is  a  moimment  to  simplicity  of  life,  that  is  content 
with  little  till  it  can  earn  more;  that  can  trust  Ciod  to  give  the  seed  time 
and  the  harvest,  can  erect  the  family  altar  in  the  solitudes,  can  find  under  the 
home  roof,  and  in  domestic  life  about  the  hearthstone,  joys  that  need  no 
help  from  any  outside  source.  This  is  a  monument  to  all-round  manhood 
and  womanhood,  the  parent  stock  of  a  people  famed  throughout  the  world 
for  homes  where  happiness  abounds,  for  patriotic  men  invincibj^e  in  war, 
and  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  for  farm  products  the  most  tempting 
in  the  market,  for  schools  and  colleges  from  which  go  the  instructors  of 
the  nations,  and  statesmen  famed  in  foreign  courts.  This  is  a  monument 
not  alone  to  the  builders  of  two  log  huts,  but  to  two  families,  who  represent 
the  ancestry  of  this  splendid  commonwealth,  which  the  grandest  nation  on 
the  globe  is  not  ashamed  to  count  among  its  sisterhood  of  states,  and  which 
it  willingly  recognizes,  in  some  lines,  as  a  leader  of  them  all.  This  is  a  mon- 
ument, too,  which  shall  long  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  Chester  today 
honors  the  men  and  women  of  yesterday. 

Long  may  this  little  white  stone  stand 

To  feed  the  altar  fires  of  home. 
The  love  of  fatherland; 

Here  let  the  pilgrim  pause  and  rest 
And  learn  what  type  of  manhood  makes 

A  nation  truly  blest. 
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SITE  OF  THE  FIRST  COURT  HOUSE. 


The  second  marker  was  set  in  Factory ville,  and  bore  this  inscription; 
"  Site  of  the  first  court  house,  built  in  1766. " 

This  marker  was  unveiled  by  Irene  Wellman,  daughter  of  the  president 
of  the  Review  Club. 

The  presentation  in  this  case  also  was  by  Hon.  Hugh  Henry,  who  said: 

AVe  have  come  from  the  service  of  marking  the  first  efforts  of  the  man 
whose  initial  work  fashioned  the  rude  forest  and  the  tangled  swamp  land 
through  himself  and  his  successors  into  the  sunny  pastures  and  fertile  meadows 
that  today  yield  sustenance  and  delight;  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man  and  his 
ambition  that  strove  for  commercial  and  political  prestige  for  his  town. 
The  man, Thomas  Chandler; his  ambition,  to  make  this  town  the  centre  of  the 
legal  business  of  the  east  side  of  the  State.  His  plans  were  so  earnest  and  well 
perfected  that  in  1766  the  county  of  Cumberland  was  established,  com]>rising  all 
the  settled  portion  of  the  State  east  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  Flamstead,, 
now  Chester,  designated  as  the  county  seat  on  account  of  its  central  location. 
This  phrase  sounds  queerly  to  us  today,  but  we  must  recall  that  at  that  time 
the  settled  portion  of  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  extended  only  about  to 
what  is  now  the  southern  boundary  of  the  town  of  Windsor,,  so  that  we  were 
then  rightfully  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  dubbed  the  proper  metropolis  of 
this  new  land,  and  geographically  its  centre.  This  distinction  so  earnestly 
labored  for  by  Thomas  Chandler  was  short-lived  in  its  benefit  and  events 
soon  placed  us  in  the  position  of  the  ordinary  town  so  far  as  the  legal  business 
of  the  community  was  concerned  but  this  was  accomplished  only  after  Mr. 
Chandler  had 'exhausted  every  effort  to  prevent  it  and,  as  after  events  seem 
to  indicate,  impoverished  himself  in  the  attempt,  we  must  therefore  accord 
to  him,  not  c>nly  the  praise  of  earnest  endeavor,  but  the  greater  virtue  of  dis- 
interested patriotism. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  county  and  the  record  of  its 
founder,  briefly  told,  is  as  follows; 

Cumberland  County  was  established  by  the  provincial  government  of 
New  York,  July  3,  1766.  Two  hundred  pounds  tax  was  levied  on  the  inhabi- 
tants resident  in  the  county.  The  county  comprised  all  of  the  State  then 
settled  east  of  the  Green  Mountains.  By  another  act  the  same  year  a  court 
of  common  pleas  and  general  sessions  was  established  at  Chester  with  two 
sessions  yearly.  Thomas  Chandler  was  appointed  chief  judge  and  his  son,. 
John  Chandler,  clerk.  In  1768,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  Cumberland 
county  and  Chester  again  designated  as  the  county  seat.  Thomas  Chandler 
built  a  jail  in  1769;  a  room  in  the  corner  of  a  rude  hut,  very  imperfectly  con- 
structed. In  1771  the  inhabitants  built  another  and  better  jail,  and  Chandler, 
at  his  own  expense,  commenced  the  erection  of  a  court  house  "  30  feet  long, 
16  feet  wide,  and  11  feet  posts."    This  was  leased  to  the  county  for  ten  years. 
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and  so  much  longer  as  they  should  need  it,  but' the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
began  to  move  for  a  court  house  nearer  the  Connecticut  River  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  supervisors  held  at  Chester,  May  26,  1772,  the  county  seat  was  removed 
to  Westminster.  In  1775  occurred,  near  the  court  house  in  Westminster, 
the  killing  of  French,  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Thomas  Chandler  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  July  23,  1709,  and 
came  with  his  two  sons  and  his  daughter  to  Chester  in  1703;  he  died  a  prisoner 
for  debt  at  the  jail  in  Westminster,  June  20,  1785.  He  had,  just  before  that, 
petitioned  the  Legislature  to  direct  his  property  to  be  divided  among  his 
creditors  and  he  be  discharged  from  jail.  Such  an  act  was  passed  June  10, 
four  days  before  his  death,  but  did  not  reach  him  in  time  to  secure  his  discharge. 
It  was  believed  that  any  person  removing  his  body  from  the  jail  limits  would 
be  holden  for  the  debts  on  which  he  was  confined,  and  hence  his  grave  was 
begun  inside  the  jail  yard,  and  extended  into  the  public  cemetery  which 
adjoined. 

The  mutations  of  fortune  in  the  lives  of  men  is  here  exemplified,  and  it 
seems  passing  strange,  and  almost  unjust,  that  he,  whose  energy  and  high 
standing  among  his  fellowmen  wrought  the  establishment  of  a  county,  should 
die  a  prisoner  for  debt  within  the  walls  of  the  jail  of  that  county.  Near  here 
in  times  past  have  been  unearthed  some  traces  of  the  jail  that  was  built  and 
of  the  court  house  commenced  but  never  finished.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
cases  having  been  tried  at  this  county  seat  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover, 
and  only  one  legend  of  a  man  being  committed  to  the  jail  that  stood  near  here. 
He  was  committed  for  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  for  some  trivial  offence  and  re- 
mained in  jail  through  the  time  for  which  he  had  been  sentenced,  as  he  wrote: 
' '  Out  of  respect  for  the  Justice  who  committed  him,"  though  the  structure  was  so 
slimly  -built  that  he  could  have  walked  out  at  any  time  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed. Respect  for  the  courts  most  surely  was  not  lacking  in  those  good 
old  days,  however  much  it  may  be  claimed  it  is  wanting  now.  In  those  days 
the  man  or  woman,  who  having  lived  a  disreputable  life  culminated  it  by 
taking  the  life  of  another,  found  no  solace  in  the  panacea  of "  Emotional  In- 
sanity." That  remedy  to  avoid  the  just  punishment  of  crime  had  not  been 
discovered.  Nor  did  the  man,  who  had  builded  a  $40,000  house,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  tell  his  creditors  that  every  thing  belonged  to  his  wife  and  slip 
through  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  paying  his  creditors  five  mills  on  the  dollar 
in  full  discharge  of  his  obligations.  He,  who  forgot  his  financial  promises 
then,  had  occasion  to  recall  them  behind  prison  walls  and  found  relief  only 
when  he  paid  that  debt  in  full  or  the  other  debt  of  nature. 

The  times,  manners,  and  customs  were  ditferent  then.  We  have  pro- 
gressed; whether  wisely,  it  is  for  each  in  his  own  mind  to  determine.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  gather  here  to  recall  the  failed  prestige  of  our  once  county 
town  and  to  re-awaken  interest  in  the  career  of  the  man  who  worked  so 
valiantly  for  our  up-building.  To  you  and  through  you,  to  the  town  he  so 
dearly  loved  and  for  whose  success  he  gave  both  his  talent  and  his  substance, 
I,  on  behalf  of  the  Ladies'  Review  Club,  present  this  tablet  to  be  guarded  and 
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preserved  with  the  hope  that  in  some  mind  as  energetic  us  was  that  of  Thomas 
Chandler  may  again  arise  the  ambition  to  make  Chester  a  county  seat. 
Mr.  Davis  again  accepted  for  tlie  town,  and  said: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  commemo- 
rating the  establishing  of  the  first  court  house  site  in  Chester.  To  those 
of  us  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  get  to  our  present  county  court,  it  may  be 
something  of  a  consolation  to  remember  that  in  1766  the  county  of  Cumberland 
was  organized,  Chester  was  made  the  shire  town  and  our  Thomas  Chandler 
was  appointed  chief  judge  of  county  court. 

History  teaches  us  that  about  100  years  ago  the  population  of  Chester 
was  increasing  rapidly  and  was  larger  than  today.  Chester  has  been,  and  is 
now,  typical  of  most  Vermont  towns — conservative  yet  progressive,  believing 
that  true  greatness  does  not  mean  census  statistics  alone,  hut  a  law-abiding, 
loyal  and  thrifty  citizenship.  We  believe  in  the  possibilities  of  Chester. 
Nature  has  done  much  for  her.  Her  past  is  not  a  full  measure  of  the  prom- 
ise of  her  future.  Let  us  appreciate  the  advantages  we  enjoy  and  be  loyal 
and  true  to  her  best  interests. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the  selectmen  of  Chester,  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late, through  you,  the  Chester  Review  Club  for  their  thoughtfulness  in  pre- 
senting this  monument,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  accepting  it  in  behalf  of  the 
town,  with  tlie  assurance  that  this  will  be  preserved  and  cared  for  in  memory 
of  the  early  history  of  Chester. 

Prayer  was  offered,  at  both  sites,  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Ballon,  of  the  Con- 
gregational church. 

Each  of  the  markers  is  4  feet  high,  22  inches  wide  and  6  inches  thick,  and 
both  were  gif-ts  from  ex-Governor  Proctor. 


THE  HISTORICAL  ADDRESS. 

This  was  given  by  Hon.  Gilbert  A.  Davis,  of  Windsor,  at  the  Congregational 
church,  in  the  afternoon,  before  a  large  audience.  The  text  of  the  address 
follows: 


An  Interesting  Review  of  Chester's  Beginnings  and  Development. 

Chester  is  situated  in  a  valley  of  rare  beauty.  Her  rugged  hills  and  fertile 
vales  have  attached  to  them  a  history  of  thrilling  pathos  and  absorbing  interest. 
It  has  been  too  long  neglected.  Springfield,  Reading,  Ncwfane,  Rockingham 
and  other  towns  of  less  importance  have  had  a  history  written  and  pub- 
lished and  placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  but  the  history  of  Chester  yet  re- 
mains in  scattered  manuscripts  and  ephemeral  publications.  This  ought  not 
to  be. 
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The  Chester  Review  Club  has  undertaken  a  task  that  will  command  the 
respect  of  the  passing  hour  and  of  all  the  generations  to  come. 

I  love  the  rocks  and  rills,  the  woods  and  templed  hills,  the  rivers  and 
plains  of  Chester.  Memory  carries  me  back  to  the  ambitious  days  of  boy- 
hood, and  the  study  of  the  history  of  this  town  has  been  to  me  for  many  years 
a  constant  source  of  pleasure,  whenever  I  could  snatch  a  few  hours  from  the 
demands  of  a  clientage  and  of  civic  duties. 


HON.   GILBERT  A.  DAVIS. 


The  early  settlers  were  men  and  women  of  sterling  virtues,  indomitable 
energy  and  patriotic  motives. 

The  planting  of  a  new  colony  in  a  new  land,  which  may  grow  and  does 
grow  to  become  a  part  of  a  noble  state  and  a  great  nation,  where  there  was 
before  only  a  wilderness,  the  habitation  of  wild  beasts,  where  a  great  number 
of  human  beings  may  live  together,  is  intrinsically,  and  in  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  of  the  largest  order  of  humaji  acliicvements.  Peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  than  war. 
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These  early  settlers  came  here  fiot  as  warriors  to  slash  each  other,  but  as 
pioneer  citizens  to  slash  down  the  forests  and  make  the  wilderness  to  blossom 
as  the  rose — to  found  a  town  wherein  successive  generations  may  live  in  peace, 
knit  to  one  another  by  innumerable  tics,  light  as  air  and  stronger  than  links 
of  iron;  wherein  they  may  help  each  other  in  bearing  the  varied  lot  of  life; 
avherein  they  may  enjoy  and  enforce  and  heighten  enjoyment,  may  reclaim 
and  decorate  the  earth,  may  disinter  the  treasures  that  rest  beneath  its  surface, 
may  perfect  the  loftier  arts  of  virtue  and  empire,  may  build  to  God  a  temple 
and  worship  Clod  without  molestation,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  con- 
science; to  found  such  a  town  is  first  of  heroical  labors  and  heroical  glories. 

To  build  a  pyramid  or  a  harbor,  to  write  an  epic  poem,  to  capture  a  city, 
or  win  a  battle,  is  great  or  may  be,  but  far  less  these  than  the  enterprise 
of  those  early  settlers  in  its  influence  upon  the  true  interests  of  mankind. 

The  settlers  had  not  the  telegraph  to  herald  their  prowess  in  subduing 
wild  beasts  with  the  flint-lock  musket,  and  subduing  the  forests  with  the 
woodman  and  ax,  in  clearing  up  the  farm  and  building  the  log  dwelling  house, 
the  log  school  house,  or  the  log  meeting  house. 

President  Roosevelt  and  party — The  Bwano  Tumbo — tlie  great  white 
chief,  the  author  of  the  (lodless  dollar,  sliort  on  spelling  and  long  on  childrtni — 
and  his  associates — have  gone  forth  with  the  blare  of  trumpets  into  the 
jungles  of  Africa  to  destroy  the  huge  wild  animals  for  pure  adventure  and 
furnish  journalists  apochryphal  tales  of  prowess.  The  early  settlers  of  Ches- 
ter went  forth  for  a  purpose  more  honorable,  more  beneficial  to  the  human 
race,  and  in  my  judgment  more  worthy  of  commendation,  and  they  should 
not  be  forgotten  while  "Time rolls  his  ceaseless  course."  In  preparing  this 
address  I  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  wealth  of  materials  at  hand,  and 
have  felt  apprehensive  that  I  might  omit  to  speak  of  events  and  persons 
worthy  of  mention  at  this  time  and  place.  I  trust  that  my  efforts  will  be 
received  with  a  charitable  consideration  of  the  care  and  labor  required  for 
its  preparation. 

The  proper  and  most  noble  object  of  history  is  to  record  the  vicissitudes 
of  society,  its  spirit  in  different  ages  and  the  causes  which  determine  its  prog- 
ress or  decline.  The  traveller,  who  slakes  his  thirst  with  the  water  from  the 
flowing  river,  seldom  stops  to  inquire  about  its  fountain  head,  or  whether 
those  who  live  at  the  place  of  its  rise  are  as  bountifully  supplied  as  he,  himself, 
has  been.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  his  wants  are  all  satisfied,  and  that  he 
is  in  safety  across  the  desert,  upon  the  well-beaten  path  to  civilization  and 
prosperity.  Others  with  more  time,  or  possessing  inclination  to  the  task,  may 
watch  the  growth  and  manifestations  of  society,  may  discover  its  highest 
attributes  and  interests,  may  encourage  social  intelligence,  cultivate  religious 
principles  and  witness  the  triumphs  of  man  over  nature  and  over  himself. 

We  everywhere  find  most  abundant  records  of  such  events  as  attracted 
unusual  attention  while  they  were  occurring;  we  have  most  minute  accounts 
of  wars,  revolutions  and  great  commotions;  but  very  few  travellers  have 
waited  to  tell  us  of  the  social,  moral,  or  intellectual  progress  of  the  people 
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among  whom  our  "lot  is  cast."  Instead  of  such  noble  and  inspiriting  ac 
counts,  history  gives  us  the  records  of  men  in  power,  who  are  often  weak 
and  sometimes  wicked;  but  who  accomplished  little  or  nothing  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  the  age,  who  were  in  no  sense  its  representatives,  and  whom 
the  accident  of  birth,  perhaps, raised  to  influence.  "The  treasury  of  history 
is  full,  yet  never,  more  than  now,  found  empty  of  honorable  and  true  heroic 
actions.' ' 

The  original  white  settlers  on  the  "New  Hampshire  Grants"  were  brave 
and  hartly,  but  being  forced  to  penetrate  the  wilderness,  and  to  endure  uncom- 
mon hardships,  before  the}^  could  make  new  settlements  and  found  new  states, 
counties,  towns  and  villages,  they  had  little  time  for  improving  their  minds 
or  obtaining  education;  they  knew  very  little  of  the  etiquette  of  refined  society, 
and  were  destitute  of  the  elegancies,  and  in  most  cases  of  the  common  con- 
veniences of  life.  They  had  nothing  save  the  labor  of  their  own  hands  to  rely 
upon  for  their  daily  subsistence  and  for  the  accumulation  of  property.  Pos- 
sessing minds  which  were  naturally  strong  and  active,  the  early  settlers  were 
aroused  to  the  exercise  of  their  highest  energies  by  the  difficulties  which  they 
were  compelled  to  encounter.  Comjjaratively  little  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
records  of  Old  Cumberland  county  concerning  the  character  of  its  first  inhab- 
itants— for  they,  and  such  matters  as  the  settlement  of  towns,  have  not  received 
the  attention  from  the  early  writers,  which  the  character  of  the  men,  or  the 
-dangers  and  trials  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  demanded. 

The  present  generation  of  men  and  women  can  form  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  privations,  toils,  dangers,  perseverance  and  hardihood  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  England,  many  of  whom,  from  necessity  or  choice,  made  hunting 
and  fishing  a  part  of  their  business — not  for  sport  alone,  as  do  people  at  the 
present  day,  but  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  food  and  raiment.  The 
small  game  of  our  day  is  not  of  the  class  which  drew  the  first  settlers  forth  into 
the  forest;  they  sought  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  wildcat,  the  moose  and  the 
deer.  To  us,  it  would  seem  that  the  solitude  and  broken  silence  of  the  vast 
wilderness  must  have  been  appalling.  Nature,  virgin  Nature,  reigned  there 
alone,  and  there  was  her  temple;  but  the  hunter's  heart  was  firm,  and  he  felt 
not  his  loneliness;  he  roamed  free,  far  and  wide,  and  unaccompanied,  save  by 
his  faithful  dog;  for  the  forests  and  wilds  were  his  home,  and  he  loved  to 
range  where  none  had  been  before  him,  except  the  native  savage.  The  volume 
of  Nature  was  open  before  the  keen  eye  of  the  American  hunter;  her  fruits  and 
her  flowers,  and  all  her  stores  were  around  him;  he  knew  little  of  books,  but 
he  daily  read  the  most  simple  and  sublime  pages  of  Nature's  volume,  and  looked 
with  perfect  confidence  to  Nature's  God  for  protection.  Remote,  sometimes 
for  days  and  weeks  together,  from  human  intercourse,  he  communed  with  the 
works  of  God  alone,  and  was  happy  in  the  solitude  of  the  boundless  wilderness. 

The  unfortunate  controversy  between  the  governors  of  the  British  Pro- 
vinces, New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  in  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  comprised  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  was  one 
-of  the  causes  that  prevented  its  rapid  settlement.    The  history  of  this  con- 
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troversy  has  been  so  often  and  fully  written,  that  an  incidental  allusion  to  it 
is  all  that  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  town  of  Chester. 
Happily  the  hostile  feelings  engendered  by  it  have  been  buried  forever,  and 
the  disputed  territory,  escaped  from  a  dependency  upon  either,  is  proud  to 
number  each  in  the  noble  galaxy  of  sister  states. 

In  1754,  February  22,  the  township  now  called  Chester  was  granted  by 
Banning  Wentworth,  then  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  to  John  Balbridge- 
and  others,  under  the  name  of  Flamstead.  During  this  year  hostilities  were 
commenced  between  the  French  and  English  colonies,  which  put  a  stop  to  the 
further  granting  of  charters  and  settlement  of  the  county.  No  settlements 
were  made  under  this  charter,  and  it  was  consequently  forfeited. 

During  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  the  availability  and  richness  of 
the  lands  on  or  near  the  Connecticut  river  became  known  to  parties  passing 
to  and  from  Canada,  by  the  military  road  which  was  constructed  from  Crown 
Point  to  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  or  "  No  4."  Still  its  frontier  and  exposed  position, 
prevented  settlements  until  after  peace  was  declared  in  1760. 

The  same  causes  had  operated  before  the  settlement  of  this  country 
by  the  English,  and  prevented  its  becoming  the  abode  of  any  Indian  tribe. 
Being  surrounded  by  large  and  powerful  tribes  it  became  their  battle  ground 
and  consequently  unfit  for  the  security  which  even  an  Indian  would  wish 
to  throw  around  his  rude  habitation. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  demand  for  charters  to  be  located  west  of  the 
Connecticut  River  became  clamorous  and  Governor  Wentworth  was  induced  to 
grant  charters,  where  his  right  to  do  so  was  oppressed  with  grave  doubts. 
Accordingly  in  1760,  he  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  Connecticut  River 
for  sixty  miles  and  three  lines  of  townships  were  laid  out  on  each  side  of  that 
river.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1761,  a  second  grant  of  the  territory,  now 
called  Chester,  was  made,  under  the  name  of  New  Flamstead,  to  Daniel 
Hayward,  and  seventy-seven  others  of  "  our  loving  subjects." 

Among  these  apf^ear  the  names  of  Jabez  Sargeant,  who  subsequently 
became  an  active  and  jirominent  citizen  of  that  tow  ii,  and  Theodore  Atkinson, 
the  provincial  secretary,  who  probably  had  no  farther  desire  than  a  profitable 
speculation. 

The  original  charter  now  remains  in  the  town  clerk's  office  at  Chester, 
duly  signed,  and  attached  to  the  same  is  the  grand  seal  of  the  province.  This 
charter  is  of  very  little  importance,  save  as  a  matter  of  history,  inasmuch 
as  the  lands  of  Chester  are  held  under  a  different  and  subsequent  charter, 
of  which  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  the  first  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors was  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  December, 
1761,  and  the  town  officers  were  chosen.  The  annual  town  meeting,  according 
to  the  charter,  was  to  be  holden  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  in  each  year. 

Accordhigly,,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  1762,  the  annual  town 
meeting  was  holden  and  the  same  officers  re-eh'cled. 
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The  records  show  no  further  proceedings  by  the  proprietors,  until  March  8, 
1763,  when  they  met  at  the  inn  of  Luke  Brown  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  there, 
and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  at  P.  Goulding's  dwelling  house,  March  22d, 
they  chose  Thomas  Chandler  moderator,  clerk,  treasurer  and  collector,  and 
then  adjourned  to  New  Plamstead.  Mr.  Chandler,  after  his  election  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  offices  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  most  modern  politicians, 
the  record  shows,  "was  sworn  to  ye  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  March  23, 
17G3,  Timo.  Paine,  Jus.  Peace." 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  New  Flamstead,  June  21st,  17G3. 
We  are  assembled  on  nearly  the  14()th  anniv^ersary  of  the.  holding  of  the 
first  town  meeting  in  Chester. 

To  encourage  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  town,  the  proprietors  voted 
to  give  to  the  first  three  settlers  with  families  500  acres  of  land  each  and 
to  the  next  seven,  100  acres  of  land  each.  At  a  first  meeting  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Chandler  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1763,  Thomas  Chandler,  Jr., 
was  voted  500  acres  "in  the  great  meadows  in  said  town,  and  John  and 
Thomas  Chandler  each  500  acres,  and  100  acres  each  to  Jabez  Sargeant, 
Edward  Johnson,  Joel  Green,  William  Warner,  Ichabod  Ide,  Ebenezer  Holton, 
and  Isaiah  Johnson,''  who,  it  is  said,  had  removed  to  Chester  from  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  and  Worcester  and  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  1763.  These  ten  names  should 
each  and  all  be  honored  names  in  the  history  of  Chester.  The  first  location 
of  each  should  be  ascertained  and  suitably  marked. 

The  Chandler  family,  Thomas,  Sr.,  and  his  sons,  John  and  Thomas,  Jr., 
moved  to  this  town  from  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  were  its  first  settlers.  They 
occupied  a  prominent  position  during  its  early  history,  and  will  be  frequently 
named  in  this  address. 

Thomas  Chandler  thus  describes  the  condition  of  affairs  when  he  first  moved 
to  New  Flamstead.  His  description  was  made  at  a  later  period  than  his  removal. 
"When  I  first  moved  to  Chester,  I  was  the  first  man  with  a  family  that  had, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  moved  out  from  the  river,  and  there  was  no  road 
from  the  river  to  Chester  nor  from  Chester  to  Albany."  I  am  not  informed 
as  to  the  location  of  the  land  on  which  each  of  these  families  settled.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  task  of  the  Review  Club  to  ascertain  these  locations  and 
do  fitting  honors  to  each  and  all. 

The  first  birth  in  town  was  that  of  Thomas  Chester  Chandler,  December  26, 
1763. 

In  1764,  the  annual  town  meeting  was  held  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  at  the 
■dwelling  house  of  Thomas  Chandler.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  known.  Thomas 
Chandler,  Jabez  Sargeant,  and  Joshua  Warner  were  chosen  selectmen  and 
assessors;  Thomas  Chandler,  Jr.,  town  clerk,  and  Daniel  Warner,  constable. 
Thomas  Chandler,  Jr.,  continued  to  hold  office  of  the  town  clerk  until  March 
1779.  The  records  made  by  him,  which  have  been  preserved,  indicate  a  man 
of  much  precision  and  care.  His  chirography  and  style  are  both  in  accordance 
with  that  period. 
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The  first  deed  of  real  estate  was  recorded  March  10,  1764,  and  conveyed 
hind  from  Pahner  Goulding  and  others  to  Thomas  Chandler. 

The  first  mortgage,  December  17,  1772,  from  John  Chandler  to  Thomas 
Chandler,  Jr. 

The  last  meeting  under  the  New  Hampshire  charter,  and  while  the  town 
bore  the  name  of  New  Flamstead,  was  held  March  12,  1765.  From  1767 
to  1772  the  records  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  persons  who  occupied  the 
different  town  offices  during  that  period. 

During  the  time  that  these  pioneers  of  civilization  had  been  organizing 
their  town  government,  and  removing  their  families  to  their  new  homes 
among  the  unbroken  forests  of  New  Flamstead,  the  controversy  between  the 
two  provincial  governors  had  become  more  animated  and  important.  The 
scene  of  the  conflict  had  been  transferred  to  England.  The  dispute  was 
brought  before  the  priy>^  council.  The  claim  of  New  York  was  supported  by 
petitions  purporting  to  have  been  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  settlers 
upon  the  disputed  territory,  representing  that  it  would  be  for  their  advantage 
to  be  annexed  to  the  colony  of  New  York.  Accordingly,  the  king  and  council, 
on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1764,  issued  their  order,  declaring  the  western  banks 
of  the  river  Connecticut  "to  be  the  boundary  line  between  the  said  two  pro- 
vinces." This  proclamation  was  published  by  the  governor  of  New  York^ 
April  10,  1765.  This,  instead  of  finally  settling  the  unhappy  controversy  as 
was  intended,  was  expressed  in  terms  so  ambiguous  and  uncertain  as  to  leave 
matters  nearly  as  bad  as  before  the  issuing  of  the  order,  "  to  be"  the  boundary 
line.  "Did  this  clause  only  aft'ect  the  question  of  jurisdiction  in  the  future?" 
"Were  the  titles  under  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  made  before  July  20^ 
1764,  thereby  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  grantees  obliged  to  relinquish 
their  homes  and  farms  or  repurchase  from  New  York?"  Such  were  the 
questions  presented  to  the  people  of  New  Flamstead.  Different  answers 
were  given  to  these  questions  by  the  citizens  of  different  towns. 

Many  contended  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  repurchasing,  but  Gov- 
ernor Cokien,  of  New  York,  took  the  opposite  view  of  the  matter,  and  insisted 
that  all  charters  granted  west  of  Connecticut  River  by  Governor  Wentworth 
were  void.  Still  Governor  Colden  had  no  desire  to  oppress  the  actual  settlers. 
By  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  their  lands  were  to  be  rechartered  to  them. 
Doubtless  most  of  my  hearers  are  familiar  with  the  troubles  that  grew  out  of 
this  requirement  of  Governor  Colden,  and  the  refusal  of  the  actual  settlers 
in  some  of  the  towns  to  comply  with  them.  But  the  people  of  New  Flamstead 
chose  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  and  accepted  a  new  charter  from  the  governor 
of  New  York  dated  July  14,  1766.  By  this  charter,  Thomas  Chandler,  Senior, 
and  his  associates  became  proprietors  of  the  town  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  Chester.  Under  this  the  town  was  organized  on  the  first  Monday  in  June, 
1767,  and  the  lands  are  now  held  in  Chester  by  the  authority  derived  from  it, 
and  we  are  celebrating  the  142d  anniversary  of  that  event. 

I  have  in  my  possession  an  account  book  kept  by  Timothy  Olcott  from 
January  1772 — only  eight  or  nine  years  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  town 
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of  Chester — to  July,  1800.  Timothy  Olcott's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Chandler.  He  had  "thrown  in"  with  his  "better  half"  a  deed  of  the  farm 
now  owned  by  N.  Fuller  Bates  and  the  next  farm  south,  and  it  was  on  this 
farm  that  he  kept  the  tavern.  There  was  little  ready  money  in  those  days 
but  very  much  of  swapping  accounts  and  exchange  of  commodities.  The 
record  of  Timothy  Olcott's  vocations  does  not  quite  equal  that  of  Private 
George  W.  Peck.  However,  Timothy  Olcott  kept  a  tavern  and  sold  flip, 
was  town  officer,  ran  a  farm,  kept  a  livery  stable  and  a  tailor's  shop,  acted  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  sold  farm  produce,  made  writs  and  subpojnas,  "set  the 
psalm"  in  church,  that  is,  led  the  singing,  and  was  coroner  of  Cumberland 
county. 

You  will  remember  that  Private  George  W.  Peck  in  his  world-renowned 
book,  "How  CJeorge  W.  Peck  Put  Down  the  Rebellion,"  enumerates  the  forty 
or  less  vocations  that  he  had  followed,  from  editor  of  a  newspaper  to  assistant 
chambermaid  in  a  livery  stable.  From  such  a  source  as  this  old  account 
book,  one  can  get  a  very  good  insight  into  the  doings  of  these  pioneer  settlers 
in  the  eventful  years  of  the  history  of  Chester.  This  Timothy  Olcott  was  the 
coroner  who  held  the  incjuest  over  the  dead  body  of  William  French  who  was 
slain  at  AVestminster,  j\hirch  13,  1775,  his  blood  being  the  first  blooil  of  the 
Kevolution. 

I  will  place  this  book  in  the  Whiting  Library  as  a  reminder  of  these  old 
times.  1  find  charges  here  by  Mr.  Olcott  in  his  hotel  business,  supper  and 
lodging  sixpence,  horse  keeping  and  dinner  tenpence,  supper,  lodging, 
horse  keeping  and  breakfast — 1  shilling. 

Whent  sold  at  six  shillings  a  bushel. 

Rye  sold  at  four  shillings  a  bushel. 

Corn  sold  at  five  shillings  a  bushel. 

Beans  sold  at  six  shillings  a  bushel. 

Oats  sold  at  one  and  one-half  shillings  sixpence  a  bushel. 

Potatoes  sold  at  one  shilling  twopence  a  bushel. 

Two  pounds  tobacco  sold  at  one  and  one-half  shillings  sixpence. 

Day's  work  two  shillings. 

Passing  to  the  more  luxurious  articles,  I  find  along  through  the  book 
numerous  accounts  showing  that  the  toddy  stick  must  have  been  kept  pretty 
busy.  Timothy  Olcott  must  have  been  quite  a  smart  man,  because  he  could 
spell  a  word  more  than  one  way.  This  old  book  contains  accounts  with  a 
large  number,  more  than  forty,  of  these  early  settlers  and  also  contains  their 
original  signatures.  The  names  on  this  old  book  are  those  of  the  deacon  and 
the  doctor,  the  captain  and  the  colonel,  the  lawyer  and  the  layman. 

James  Patterson,  Ebenezer  Patterson,  Daniel  Wilson,  Joseph  Sawyer, 
Naham  Earle,  and  John  Grout. 

John  Grout,  the  first  attorney  of  Chester,  among  other  things,  had  one 
quart  rum  for  one  shilling,  one-half  mug  toddy  nine[)ence,  one-half  mug  flip 
fourpence,  and  one  mug  Hip  eighti«ence,  und  to  this  account  is  :q)|)end(!d 
the  signature  of  this  fli{)pant  attorney. 
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George  Earle,  who  was  captain  in  the  mihtia  during  the  Revolution,  had 
a  "glass  of  rum  twopence." 

William  Coyl  had  his  rum,  toddy,  and  flip  at  regular  prices.  Here  we 
find  accounts  with  Uriah  Morris  and  Deacon  Ezra  Aiken,  with  David  Colburn 
and  Elias  Whitmore.  And  here  we  find  the  price  of  butter  to  have  been 
eightpence  per  pound,  and  cheese  four  and  one-half  })ence. 

1  find  accounts  with  John  Smith,  David  Earle,  Jonathan  Church,  Edmund 
Briant,  Captain  Thomas  Kimball,  James  Robinson,  John  White,  Harry  W. 
Farmer,  Caleb  Church,  John  Caryl,  Joseph  Wood,  Jonathan  Tarbell,  Hosea 
Edison,  John  Stone,  and  Abraham  Sawyer. 

Abraham  Sawyer  came  to  Chester  as  early  as  1768  and  built  the  first 
gristmill  and  constructed  that  mill  pond  on  a  hill  known  as  "Abraham's 
Bosom."  He  represented  the  town  at  the  Westminster  convention  the  latter 
part  of  1775. 

Here  is  an  account  with  the  signature  of  Dr.  Reuben  Jones,  August  25th, 
1775.  He  was  the  first  physician  located  in  (  hester  and  a  prominent  man  in 
the  turmoils  of  early  Vermont. 

In  Thompson^ s  Gazeileer  it  is  said  that  his  last  years  were  spent  in  debt 
and  dodging  back  and  forth  from  Vermont  to  New  H;impshir(i  to  avoid  arrest 
for  debt.  Once  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  and  was  rescued  from  the  officer 
by  friends,  and  Jones  and  his  friends  were  indicted  for  riot.  He  was  in  town 
as  late  as  February  17,  1794. 

I  find  accounts  here  with  Willard  Johnson,  Marvin  Johnson,  Nathan 
Loveland  and  in  1793  accounts  with  Jonathan  Loveland  and  Daniel  Heald. 
Daniel  Heald  came  to  Chester  in  1770  and  built  a  log  house.  He  was  in  some 
of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  and  fought  at  Concord  Bridge. 

I  find  accounts  with  William  Atwood  who  at  one  time  owned  all  the  land 
where  the  South  village  now  stands.  I  find  accounts  with  Gershum  Lane, 
John  Jacobs,  Rufus  Perkins,  Thomas  Chandler  second,  John  Chandler, 
Gordon  Burt,  Abner  Field,  Benjamin  Coryl,  and  on  July  7th,  1772,  with 
Edwin  Acan  (Aiken)  who  had  a  dinner  and  a  dram  for  ninepence. 

The  New  England  town  meeting  was  the  un.suUied  exponent  of  pure 
democracy.  The  peoj^le  not  only  elected  officers  and  raised  the  taxes,  but 
also  enacted  local  laws  and  placed  on  the  records  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
on  the  great  and  burning  questions  of  the  day.  As  a  sample  of  the  laws  of 
Chester,  I  find  the  following  upon  the  public  records,  in  relation  to  the 
running  at  large  of  swine,  passed  June  6th,  1774,  and  one  of  similar  phraseology, 
March  13,  1778.  The  town  "voted  that  swine  run  at  large  being  yoaked  in 
the  following  manner,  the  side  of  ye  yoak  to  be  half  ye  thickness  of  ye  neck, 
each  side  of  neck  half  ye  depth  of  ye  neck  below,  ye  depth  of  ye  neck  above 
and  well  ringed  in  ye  nose." 

The  act  of  Parliament  commonlj''  called  the  "Stamp  Act"  passed  that 
body  in  March  1765.  There  was  so  little  feeling  in  tlie  matter,  or  anticipation 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  received  by  the  Colonies,  that  it  passed 
by  division  of  the  House  294  to  49.    The  vigorous  opposition  to  it  manifested 
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by  the  Colonies  hastened  its  repeal.  Yet  this  act  of  retreat  was  accompanied 
•by  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  tax  the  Colonies  without  their  consent,  a 
measure  equally  odious.  Duties  were  laid  upon  glass,  paper,  paint  and  tea  by 
Townsend,  as  the  means  of  exacting  from  the  CJolonies  a  portion  of  their 
earnings.  The  non-importation  agreements  entered  into  across  the  water, 
and  petitions  of  London  merchants  setting  forth  the  injury  to  their  C'olonial 
trade  by  these  measures,  opened  the  eyes  of  his  successor,  Lord  North.  Yet, 
purblind  to  the  Colonies,  but  applying  the  microscope  to  the  interests  of  a 
few  London  merchants,  he  recommended  the  repeal  of  duties  upon  all  articles 
then  taxed  except  tea.  The  principle  was  thus  pertinaciously  adhered  to 
by  the  British  Government.  The  matter  came  before  the  ('ommons,  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  was  an  anxious  eye-witness,  avers  that  the  measure  was  carried 
by  tlie  assertions  of  the  ministry  that  tlie  Colonists  were  yielding.  Measures 
were  soon  taken  to  ascertain  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people  in 
different  portions  of  the  Colonies  upon  the  encroachments  of  the  Mother 
Country.  Committees  of  correspondence  were  organized  for  that  purpose 
in  New  York  City  and  other  places,  and,  also,  measures  taken  to  call  a  meeting 
of  what  were  called  committees  from  the  several  Colonies  of  /America  "to 
consult  upon  wise  and  proper  measures  to  be  recommended  to  all  the  Colonies 
for  the  recovery  and  establishment  of  their  just  rights  and  liberties,  civil  and 
religious,  and  the  restoration  of  union  and  harmony  between  the  countries, 
most  ardently  desired  by  all  good  men." 

in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1774,  a  committee  of  correspondence  had 
been  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public  feeling 
throughout  the  Colonies  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  CJreat  Britain  towards 
them.  Isaac  Low  was  chairman,  and.  May  21,  wrote  to  the  Supervisors  of 
Cimiberland  County,  in  which  Chester  was  included,  to  ascertain  the  sentiments 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  Supervisors  kept  the  reception  of  Mr.  Low's  letter 
a  secret,  and  allowed  the  meeting  in  June  to  pass  without  making  any  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  reciuest.  "By  accident,"  however,  it  was  whispered  abroad 
that  some  sort  of  documents  or  papers,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Super- 
visors, and  once  "whispered"  the  excited  and  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
public  mind  afforded  an  excellent  medium  for  its  thorough  spread.  The 
rumor  reached  the  ear  of  Dr.  Reuben  Jones,  of  Rockingham,  and  Captain 
Azariah  Wright,  of  Westminster,  "  who  took  proper  care  to  notify  the  towns." 
The  letter  was  discovered  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Supervisors,  by  a 
committee  appointed  at  meetings  held  in  Rockingham  and  Westminster, 
and  thereupon  proper  measures  were  taken  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  several  towns  of  the  county,  before  any  answer  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Low  should  be  returned.  The  call  was  received  at  Chester  in  due  time,  and 
promptly  responded  to  by  the  patriotic  citizens  of  that  place.  The  usurpa- 
tions of  the  British  Government  were  as  strongly  felt  and  as  heartily  detasted 
among  these  pioneers  of  civilization,  who  were  levelling  the  forests,  as  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities.  Their  assembling  together  in  town  meeting  had 
.strongly  implanted  the  Democratic  element  among  them,  and  to  that  they 
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looked  as  being  the  most  effective  manner  of  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
town.  Colonel  Chandler,  the  town  clerk,  at  the  request  in  writing  of  George 
Earl,  David  Hutchinson,  William  Atwood  and  Jonathan  Tarbell,  issu'id  a 
call  for  a  town  meeting  "to  know  the  minds  of  the  people,  whether  they  are 
willing  to  choose  a  Com'te  to  make  Report  to  ye  Com'te  of  Correspondence, 
and  whether  the  People  will  stand  for  the  Privileges  of  North  America,  or 
whether  they  are  willing  to  consent  to  receive  the  late  acts  of  Parliament 
as  just  or  whether  they  view  them  as  unjust,  oppressive  and  unconstitutional." 
This  call  is  dated  October  3,  1774,  and  was  a  prompt  response  to  the  committee's 
request. 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  call,  the  inhabitants  of  Chester  met  at  the 
house  of  Jonathan  Tarbell,  on  Monday,  October  10,  1774.  They  chose 
Thomas  Chandler,  Esq.,  Moderator,  and  ''voted  that  Thomas  Chandler  Jr., 
Timothy  Olcott,  Moses  Gile,  John  Smith  and  John  Grout  be  a  Com'te  to  join 
with  the  County  Com'te  to  make  Report  to  the  Com'te  of  Correspondence 
in  tiie  Metropolis  of  this  Province.'^ 

At  their  meeting,  what  patriotic  sentiments  were  uttered  we  are  not 
informed,  but  the  hills  of  Chester  have  rarely  echoed  any  but  the  tones  of 
liberty. 

Friends,  you  need  not  look  outside  of  your  own  town  records  to  find 
evidence  of  the  purest  patriotism,  the  noblest  sentiments,  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  principles  of  natural  justice  and  constitutional  law.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  citizens  of  Chester  acted  a  very  important  part  in  developing  those 
sentiments  that  culminated  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  These  sentiments 
leavened  the  whole  lump  of  Colonial  public  sentiments. 

These  men  have,  however,  left  a  record  of  their  sentiments.  They  adopted 
the  following  resolutions,  without  dissent,  resolutions  that  spoke  boldly  and 
defiantly,  and  which  show  that  thus  early  in  the  contest,  the  inhabitants  of 
Chester  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  unjust  conduct  of  Great  Britain  toward 
the  American  Colonies: 

"Resolved,  1.  That  the  people  of  America  are  naturally  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  Free  Born  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  which  privileges  they 
have  never  forfeited. 

"J^esolved,  2.  That  every  man's  estate  honestly  acquired  is  his  own,  and 
no  person  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  it  away  without  the  proprietor's  consent, 
unless  he  forfeit  it  by  some  crime  of  his  committing. 

"Resolved,  3.  That  all  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  tending  to  take 
away  or  abridge  these  rights  ought  not  to  be  obeyed. 

"Resolved,  4.  That  the  people  of  this  town  will  join  with  their  fellow 
American  subjects  in  opposing*  in  all  lawful  ways,  every  encroachment  on 
'their  Natural  Rights." 

These  resolutions  have  the  ring  of  the  true  metal.  And  when  we  reflect 
that  such  sentiments  were  uttered  nearly  two  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  lnck'j)endence  at  Philadelphia,  was  made,  their  spirit  seems  the  more 
noticeable.  We  have  made  the  above  extracts  from  the  Mss.  Records  of  the 
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Town  of  Chester.  The  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Tarbell,  and  at  which 
this  meeting  was  held,  should  be  as  sacred  to  the  citizens  of  Chester,  as  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia,  is  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  un- 
fortunately it  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

This  Jonathan  Tarbell  house  stood  upon  the  hill  south  of  the  South 
Village  where  Horace  R.  Tarbell  lived  in  my  boyhood  days. 

The  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  Westminster,  October  19 
and  20.  Mr.  Low's  letter,  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  laying  a  duty 
or  tax  upon  tea  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  in  America,  the  Boston  Port 
Bill  and  other  late  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  were  read  to  the  convention 
on  those,  then,  all-absorbing  subjects.  A  committee  was  chosen  and  John 
Grout,  of  Chester,  was  selected  as  chairman.  The  report  was  probably  drawn 
by  Mr.  Grout  and  may  be  considered  as  more  fully  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  his  constituents  than  the  meagre  report  of  the  town  meeting  which  selected 
Mr.  Grout  as  the  representative  of  their  sentiments.  For  these  reasons  I 
now  mention  it.  The  report  is  evidently  drawn  with  care  and  shows  the  work 
of  a  man  not  unused  to  wielding  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  Of  the  sentiments 
and  the  ability  and  vigor  with  which  they  are  expressed,  the  citizens  of  Chester 
might  well  pride  themselves.  A  few  brief  extracts  will  show  on  what  ground 
the  scattered  inhabitants  planted  themselves. 

The  report,  alluding  to  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  early  settlers,  and 
their  loyalty,  is  "surprised  to  find  a  j)Ower  arise  in  Britain  which,  with  impun- 
ity, say  they  have  a  right  to  bind  the  Colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and 
attempt  to  exercise  that  authority,  by  taking,  at  their  pleasure,  the  properties 
of  the  King's  American  Subjects  without  their  consent,"  adding,  "for  he  who 
has  nothing  but  what  another  has  power  at  pleasure,  lawfully,  to  take  away 
from  him,  has  nothing  that  he  can  call  his  own,  and  is  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  woj(l  a  slave." 

Yet  they  resolved,  "we  will  spend  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  service, 
yet  we  will  defend  our  just  rights.  *  *  *  *  while  l)ieath  is  in  our  nos- 
trils and  blood  in  our  veins,  but  in  a  luiiform,  manly,  steady  and  determined 
mode  of  procedure." 

Thus  they  determinedly  and  defiantly  spoke  out. 

A  committee  of  correspondence  was  chosen,  consisting  of  Joshua  \^'ebb, 
John  Grout,  E.s(|.,  and  others,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

November  13,  1774,  John  Haseltine,  the  chairman  of  the  late  county  com- 
mittee, assumed  tlie  responsibility  of  calling  another  County  Convention  after 
news  of  the  adoption  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  the  20th  of  October  of  the 
"non-importation  association"  had  reached  Cumberland  county.  The  call 
reached  Chester  in  due  season,  and  a  meeting  of  the  patriotic  citizens  was  held 
at  that  cradle  of  liberty,  the  Indepenilence  Hall  of  Chester,  the  house  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Tarbell — John  Smith  and  Thomas  Chandler,  Jr.,  were  chosen  del- 
egates, and  they  were  instructed  "to  use  their  best  endt^avors  that  tlx;  thanks 
of  the  county  be  given  to  the  Continental  Congress,  lately  held  in  Philadelpliia, 
or  their  good  services  and  to  assure  them  that  we  will  fully  comply  with  (heir 
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advice  and  resolutions."  The  delegates  were  also  instructed  to  use  their 
influence  to  have  the  County  Convention  instruct  Samuel  Wells  and  Creau 
Bush,  their  representatives  in  the  New  York  General  Assembly,  "to  use  their 
best  skill  and  wisdom"  to  have  deputies  chosen  to  the  Continental  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May  following,  "  unless  the  grievances  be  redressed 
before  that  time  which  have  been  desired  and  expected." 

The  County  Convention  assembled  at  Westminster  November  20,  in 
accordance  with  the  call.  "  All  the  resolves  of  the  Continental  Congress,"  which 
had  been  passed  a  few  weeks  previous,  were  adopted,  and  the  delegates,  as  the 
citizens  of  Chester  had  a  few  days  previous,  agnied  to  al)ide  by  the  non-impor- 
tation association. 

A  third  County  Convention  was  held  at  Westminster,  February  7,  1775, 
delegates  from  twelve  towns  being  present.  Chester  was  represented,  though 
the  records  of  the  town  contained  no  account  of  the  meeting  at  which  the}' 
were  appointed.  Among  the  business  transacted,  was  the  appointment  of  a 
standing  committee  of  correspondence,  consisting  of  one  man  from  each  of 
twenty-one  towns.  Moses  Gile  was  appointed  for  Chester.  Their  duty  was 
to  keep  the  citizens  of  the  county  well  informed  as  to  the  doings  of  the  friends 
of  American  Liberty  in  the  different  Colonies.  At  that  early  period  when 
communication  between  distant  places  was  extremely  difticult  and  slow,  such 
a  committee  became  of  great  importance  Correct  information  could  thus  be 
furnished  to  the  settlers,  and  the  flame  of  lil)erty  ke{)t  burning  brigiitly  in 
these  outposts  of  civilization. 

On  the  13th  of  March  1775,  at  Westminster,  had  been  shed  the  first  blood 
■of  the  Revolution.  In  this  tragedy  Judge  Chandler  of  Chester  was  a  prom- 
inent actor,  and  from  his  position  on  the  bench  naturally  sustained  the  British 
government,  to  whose  authority  he  was  indebted  for  his  place,  so  far  as  to  open 
the  court  according  to  law.  But  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"Grants"  were  favorable  to  the  Whigs,  and  as  the  news  of  this  aflray  spread 
through  the  several  towns,  the  necessity  for  a  preparation  to  defend  themselves 
became  manifest.  A  town  meeting  was  called  for  that  purpose  in  Chester. 
The  citizens  met  at  the  house  of  John  Smith,  May  23tl,  1775,  Jabez  Sargeant 
in  the  chair,  and  "voted  that  John  Chandler,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  George  Earl  go 
to  Albany  and  get  so  many  good  firearms  and  ammunition  for  said  town,  as 
they  think  needful  for  ye  use  of  said  town  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  repel  ye 
common  enemy,  on  ye  credit  of  said  town  if  possible."  Whether  these  del- 
egates proceeded  to  Albany,  and  what  their  success  was,  does  not  appear. 

1775 — ^The  former  meetings  of  the  county  congress  or  convention  having 
proved  so  popular  and  advantageous  to  the  county,  in  view  of  the  recent  dis- 
turbances in  the  county,  another  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  the  court 
house  in  Westminster,  June  6th.  Chester  promptly  responded  to  the  call, 
and  at  a  town  meeting  held  at  the  meeting  house  June  1st,  elected  as  such 
delegates  Lieut.  Jabez  Sargeant  and  Thomas  Chandler,  Jr.  The  conven- 
tion assembled  on  the  Gth  of  June  and  elected  delegates  to  atteiid  the  first 
.session  of  the  Provincial  Congress. 
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After  the  session  of  the  court  at  Westminster,  where  young  French  was. 
killed  by  the  posse  of  the  sheriff,  no  more  courts  were  holden  in  the  county 
under  the  authority  of  the  British  government.  The  last  session  of  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature  of  New  York  was  held  in  1774,  when  on  the  3d  of  April  it 
finally  adjourned. 

The  people  of  Chester  had  not  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  and  usur- 
pation of  England,  hoping  thereby  to  throw  off  all  the  restraints  or  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  when  properly  administered.  They  were  rather  actuated 
by  that  love  of  liberty  and  justice  which  was  expressed  in  their  resolutions  of 
October  10th,  1774.  Having  no  courts  to  which  they  could  appeal  for  redress 
of  their  grievances,  the  inhabitants  of  Chester  united  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  towns  in  the  county  in  electing  a  committee  of  safety.  This  election 
took  place  December  21st,  1775,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Thomas  Chand- 
ler, Jr.,  and  Lieut.  Jabez  Sargeant.  The  town  instructed  them  to  use  their 
influence  that  the  county  "  be  at  no  loss  or  charge  to  support  a  representative  at 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York."  But  while  they  manifested  this  indif- 
ference as  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  they  entertained  the  most  anxious  solic- 
itude for  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  which  to  them,  undoubted- 
ly seemed  the  most  efficient  agency  for  advancing  the  cause  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. They  were  instructed  to  "  use  their  influence  that  a  Delegate  be 
appointed  in  this  county  to  attend  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
at  the  cost  of  the  county  and  to  be  chosen  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  the 
county." 

This  government  by  the  committees  of  safety  in  the  different  towns 
was  kept  up  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  at  Windsor  and  elec- 
tion of  state  officers  under  it.  On  the  23d  of  June,  1777,  Thomas  Chandler, 
Jr.,  Jabez  Sargeant,  George  Earl,  John  Stone  and  William  Atwood  were 
elected  for  the  town  of  Chester  and  no  further  mention  of  elections  to  such 
office  appear  upon  the  town  records.  From  the  hearty  acquiescence  of  the 
inhal)iUints  in  the  new  state  government,  this  necessity  had  ceased. 

In  17()5,  within  two  years  of  the  settlement  of  this  town,  attempts  were 
made  by  Thomas  Chandler  and  Isaac  Mann,  of  New  Flamstead,  in  connection 
with  Daniel  Jones  and  Robert  Harpur,  to  induce  the  Provincial  legislature 
of  New  York,  to  form  a  county  east  of  the  Green  Mountains  with  New  Flam- 
stead,  (Chester)  as  the  shire  town,  and  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Mann  even  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York  City  to  advocate  the  measure,  but  without  success.  New 
Flamstead  was  then  included  within  the  limits  of  Albany  County,  and  the  only 
result  of  their  efforts  appears  to  have  been  the  appointment  of  twenty-one 
additional  justices  of  the  peace  for  that  County;  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Mami 
being  the  justices  of  New  Flamstead.  At  a  meeting  of  the  justices  at  Rocking- 
ham, April  27,  1766,  Nathan  Earle  was  chosen  constable  for  New  Flamstead. 
Of  the  proceedings  of  these  men,  "in  a  little  brief  authority  dressed  up,"  no 
records  are  known  to  exist. 

Early  in  the  year  1766,  Thomas  Chandler,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Henry 
Moore,  governor  of  New  York,  ascertained  the  number  of  men  between  the 
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Green  Mountains  and  Connecticut  River  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
According  to  his  report,  in  the  southern  portion  of  that  district  there  were  600 
Military  companies  were  formed  in  the  different  towns,  and  commissions  issued, 
bearing  date  of  January  20,  1766 — Thomas  Chandler  was  commissioned 
Colonel.  The  records  of  these  military  organizations  are  not  to  be  found. 
Thus  New  Flamstead  was  furnished  with  a  full  complement  of  officers,  judicial, 
executive,  and  military,  and  some  good  results  were  seen,  yet  their  efficiency 
was  very  much  impaired  by  the  want  of  a  jail  for  the  confinement  of  evil  doers — 
the  jail  at  Albany,  which  was  150  miles  distant,  and  not  easy  of  access  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  face  of  the  country,  being  the 
nearest. 

The  attempts  to  secure  the  formation  of  a  county  were  again  renewed 
by  Chandler  and  others,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1776.  Governor  Moore  seconded 
their  efforts,  and  on  the  3d  of  July  a  portion  of  the  "  Grants, "  situated  between 
the  Connecticut  River  and  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains,  comprising 
the  same  territory  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Windham  and  Windsor 
counties,  was  erected  into  a  county  by  the  name  of  Cumberland.  Provisions 
were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  court  house  and  jail.  New  Flamstead,  being 
the  most  convenient  among  the  townships  and  "nearest  the  centre  of  the 
coifnty, "  was  selected  as  the  location  of  these  buildings.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  1766,  a  new  charter  was  obtained  for  New  Flamstead  by  Thomas  Chandler 
and  thirty-six  others,  in  which  the  town  took  the  name  of  Chester.  It  con- 
firmed the  settlers  in  the  ([uiet  possession  of  their  farms,  and  saved  Chester  from 
becoming  the  theatre  of  contests  between  the  people  and  civil  authority  of 
New  York.  July  15,  1766,  another  act  was  passed  relating  to  courts  in  Cumber- 
land county.  By  it  the  "judges  and  justices  duly  authorized  in  that  behalf" 
were  directed  to  hold  "yearly  and  every  year"  in  the  township  of  Chester, 
a  court  of  common  pleas,  to  hear,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  England  and 
the  province  of  New  York,  "  to  try  and  determine  all  suits,  c^uarrels,  con- 
troversies and  differences"  which  might  arise  (in  the  technical  language  of  the 
-ordinance),  between  "any  of  the  loving  subjects  of  the  county  above  the 
value  of  forty  shiUings." 

A  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace  was  also  established.  Two  terms 
of  these  courts  were  annually  to  be  held,  respectively  upon  the  first  Tuesdays 
of  June  and  November;  four  days  was  the  length  of  time  they  were  authorized 
to  sit  at  any  term,  and  both  courts  were  to  be  held  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
business  before  them  might  be  "constantly  proceeded  in,  and  all  unnecessary 
attendance  avoided."  Officers,  both  judicial  and  executive,  were  appointed, 
and  the  foundation  laid  of  a  place  "wherein  justice  is  judicially  administered." 
In  the  distribution  of  appointments,  the  Chandlers  were  not  overlooked; 
Thomas  Chandler,  Senior,  received  the  appointment  of  chief  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  surrogate  and  justice  of  the  peace.  John  Chandler, 
clerk  of  the  court,  and  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum,  and  Thomas  Chandler, 
Junior,  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum;  Nathan  Stone,  another  citizen  of 
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Chester,  was  appointed  high  sheriff,  and  Timothy  Olcott  of  Chester,  coroner. 
These  commissions  bear  date  July  16,  1766. 

The  act  establishing  Cumberland  county  was  transmitted  agreeably  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  England,  'Ho  His  Majesty  for  his  royal  approbation 
or  disallowance.  The  King,  June  26th,  1767,  declared  the  act  "void  and  of 
none  effect."  On  the  reception  of  the  intelligence  of  this  act  of  His  Majesty, 
the  governor  of  New  York  published  the  same  to  the  province.  Great  was 
the  consternation  and  surprise  in  CUiester  at  this  unexpected  frown  of  fortune 
upon  their  flattering  prospects,  and  numerous  petitions  were  signed  there  and 
forwarded  to  Governor  Tyron,  representing  the  "distress  and  great  incon- 
venience under  which  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  county  were  laboring 
through  the  want  of  the  due  administration  of  justice."  The  Provincial 
council  of  New  York  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in  face  of  the  "veto"  of 
the  previous  act,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1768,  the  "great  seal"  of  the  province 
was  affixed  to  an  act  which  had  been  passed  the  18th,  re-establishing  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  and  resclecting  Chester  as  the  shire,  since,  being 
nearest  the  centre  of  the  county,  it  was  the  most  "  convenient  for  that  purpose. " 
Courts  were  established  and  the  proper  officers  appointed,  and  commissions 
issued  on  the  7th  of  April  following.  Thus  by  some  species  of  legislation,  of 
no  common  use,  the  county  of  Cumberland  again  became  an  entity.  This 
irregularity  was,  subsequently,  protluctive  of  nuich  mischief.  Many  of  the 
citizens  of  the  county  defietl  the  authority  of  the  court  presided  over  by  Judge 
Chandler,  insulted  him  in  open  court,  and  finally  compelled  him,  through 
fear,  to  leave  the  court  house. 

Prior  to  1775,  little  is  known  of  the  records  of  courts  of  Cumberland 
county,  and  undoubtedly  they  have  all  been  destroyed.  That  such  records 
existed,  there  is  no  doubt.  There  is  a  deed  still  extant  from  Thomas  Chandler, 
to  Ebenezer  Holton,  on  which  is  the  following  official  endorsement  and  certi- 
ficate: "Received  for  Record,  January  ye  8th,  1770,  and  recorded  in  the 
Records  of  Deeds  for  the  County  of  Cumberland,  Lib.  A,  Folio,  79,  and  exam- 
ined, John  Chandler,  Clerk." 

There  was  much  opposition  to  the  selection  of  Chester  as  the  county  seat, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  courts  there.  A  party  from  Windsor  appeared  on 
Tuesday,  June  5th,  1770,  while  the  court  was  in  session  at  Chester,  and  seriously 
disturbed  the  court,  resulting  in  indictment  against  the  rioters.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  gathering  storm  of  popular  unrest  and  discontent  that  culminated 
in  the  American  Revolution.  When  the  Windsor  county  court  was  in  session 
at  Windsor,  there  was  a  riotous  demonstration  against  it  and  attempts  to 
break  up  its  sitting  by  people  from  Hartland.  These  turmoils  have  been 
frequently  duplicated  in  the  "wild  and  wooded  West"  in  these  later  days  in 
the  frequently  occurring  contests  over  the  location  of  county  seats. 

This  riot  at  Chester  of  which  I  have  not  time  to  speak  in  detail,  although 
I  had  written  out  an  account  of  it,  grew  out  of  the  opposition  of  the  people  of 
Windsor  and  other  towns  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  ovel-  the  "  Grants  " — 
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and  the  authority  of  New  York  to  estabhsh  Cumberland  county  and  this  court 
at  Chester  was  denied. 

In  the  contest  at  Chester,  Attorney  John  Grout  figured  prominently  and 
subsequently  went  to  Albany  and  made  an  affidavit  that  violence  had  been 
used  and  asked  for  the  arrest  of  the  rioters,  twelve  in  all.  Albany  was  too 
far  away  and  the  roads  too  poor,  and  nothing  was  ever  done  in  the  way  of 
arresting  the  rioters  and  bringing  them  to  justice.  He  was  the-  first  lawyer 
to  reside  here  and  was  a  relative  of  Congressman  Wm.  W.  Grout  of  this  district 
and  Governor  Josiah  Grout.  He  had  some  rough  and  tumble  experience& 
and  verified  the  trite  saying: 

"The  lawyer  leads  a  harassed  life, 

Much  like  the  hunted  otter, 
For  'twixt  his  own  and  others'  strife, 
He's  always  in  hot  water. " 
I  have  not  time  here  and  now  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  John  Grout. 
It  would  afford  much  of  interest  to  all.    He  was  one  of  fourteen  children  of 
John  Grout,  Senior,  and  was  born  in  Lunenburgh,  Mass.,  June  13th,  1731. 
He  was  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  in  August,  17G8,  and  later  located  at  Windsor 
in  this  State  but,  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  was  "warned  out"  of  that 
town  in  August,  17G9,  "as  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  said  town."  This- 
was  according  to  the  practice  in  those  days.    He  did  depart.    He  was  resident 
of  Chester  as  early  as  February,  1770.     He  was  brother  of  Hilkiah  Grout 
who  settled  on  Black  River  near  Perkinsville  in  Weathersfield.  After  a  check- 
ered experience,  in  the  year  of  1777,  he  removed  to  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  and  became 
a  "distinguished  lawyer."    He  was  later  murdered  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  money  that  he  carried  with  him. 

A  petition  headed  by  Thomas  Chandler,  and  signed  by  467  others,  includ- 
ing numerous  citizens  of  Chester,  "  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester,"  dated  November  1st,  1770, 
was  addressed  to  the  King's  most  excellent  majesty.  The  grievances  under 
wliich  they  lived  were  briefly  recited.  The  late  attempt  to  obstruct  the  court 
at  Chester  was  alluded  to,  and  the  facilities  of  escape  aiforded  criminals  by  the 
unfriendly  conduct  of  New  Hampshire,  and  praying  for  some  measures  by 
which  the  title  to  their  lands  might  be  placed  beyond  dispute  and  they  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  settled  and  efficient  government.  The  late  riotous  proceetlings 
had  aroused  the  Avhole  community,  and  they  felt  that  no  longer  could  such 
things  be  endured.    The  courts  at  Chester  were  not  again  molested. 

One  strong  reason  for  the  selection  of  Chester  as  the  county  seat,  and  a 
reason  that  had  silenced  the  opposition  of  many,  was  the  assurance  of  Judge 
.Chandler  that  he  would  "at  his  own  expense,  build  a  good  and  sufficient  court 
house  and  jail,"  at  that  place.  Judge  Chandler  was  a  large  land  owner  in 
Chester  and  the  pecuniary  benefits  which  he  expected  to  derive  from  the 
increase  in  value  of  his  real  estate,  induced  this  offer.  Prior  to  the  summer  of 
1770,  the  pb^ce  used  as  a  jail  in  Chester  is  thus  described:  It  "was  a  place 
made  in  the  corner  of  a  dwelling  house  or  hut,  the  walls  of  which  house  were 
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made  of  small  hackmatack  poles,  locked  together  at  the  corners  by  cutting 
notches  into  the  poles  and  laying  them  notch  into  notch,  so  as  to  bring  the 
poles  as  near  together  as  conveniently  might  be.  The  cracks  or  vacancies 
between  pole  and  pole  were  filled  with  tow,  moss  or  clay.  The  chamber  floor 
(was)  laid  wath  single  boards,  not  nailed,  but  loose.  Such  was  the  house,  a 
corner  of  which  then  had  the  name  of  a  jail,  which  corner  may  be  justly  described 
as  foUoweth,  viz:  small  palisades  or  poles  of  the  diameter  of  about  six 
inches  each  (were)  set  up,  one  end  of  them  on  the  lower  floor,  and  the  other 
end  reaching  one  of  the  joists  on  which  rested  the  upper  floor.  These  poles 
resting  against  the  joists,  hindered  them  from  falling  inward  to  the  jail  part, 
and  another  pole  at  some  inches  distant  (was)  pegged  up  with  wood  pegs, 
which  pole  was  fixed  about  parallel  with  the  joist,  and  prevented  the  palisades 
from  falling  outwards  from  the  jail  apartment;  and,  as  many  of  the  palisades 
were  not  fastened  at  the  top  or  bottom,  nor  the  chamber  floor  nailed,  it  was 
always  in  the  power  of  any  man  who  might  be  put  into  jail  apartment  to  push 
away  the  loose  upper  floor  boards,  and  move  away  the  palisades,  and  be  at 
liberty. " 

In  this  apology  for  a  jail,  however,  one  prisoner  had  been  confined.  In 
the  year  1770,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  imprisonment  of  Atherton  Chaffee, 
and  Chaffee  was  confined  in  this  jail  for  four  months,  under  the  direction  of 
Daniel  Whipple  than  sheriff  of  Cumberland  county. 

The  disposition  of  the  prisoner  hail  more  to  do  with  the  imprisonment  thaii 
the  strength  of  the  jail,  for  it  is  related  that  Chaffee  remarked  to  John  Grout, 
Esq.,  "that  he  knew  it  was  out  of  Whipple's  power  to  confine  him  against  his 
will,  but  that  Whipple  had  always  used  him  with  great  tenderness,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  hurt  ' ' ;  for  said  Chaffer,  "  I  will  tarry  in  the  jail,  be  it  never  so 
slender,  rather  than  Whipple  should  be  hurt.' ' 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  the  inhabitants  of  Chester  commenced  the 
erection  of  another  jail.  A  subscription  was  raised  to  aid  the  enterprise,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  from  the  original:  "June  16th  1770 — To  encour- 
age the  finishing  the  Goal  now  began  in  Chester,  we  the  subscribers,  will  pay 
to  such  person  or  persons  as  Thos.  Chandler,  Thos.  Chandler,  Jr.,  Esqrs., 
and  Mr.  John  Grout  shall  employ  to  labour  or  provide  materials,  the  sum 
against  our  names  written,  witness  our  hands. 

"  Joseph  Wood,  one  bushel  of  Corn. 

"Willard  Dean,  two  bushels  of  wheat  delivered  at  Rockingham  at  the 
last  day  of  August.' ' 

Judge  Chandler  asserted  in  1771  that  not  one  farthing  of  this  subscription 
had  ever  been  paid.  This  second  jail  was  built  of  hemlock  logs,  twenty  inches 
in  diameter.  But  nails  were  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  roof.  As 
before  stated,  the  inhabitants  of  Chester,  in  town  meeting  assembled,  had 
resolved  to  abide  by  the  non-importation  agreement,  recommended  by  the 
provincial  congress  at  its  session  at  Philadelphia,  arul  this  agreement  was 
very  generally  adhered  to  throughout  the  C'olonies.  Nails  were  not  manu- 
factured in  the  Colonies,  and  their  agreement  prevented  the  importation  of  any. 
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Accordingly  the  new  jail  was  left  unfinished.  In  the  meantime,  the  old  jail 
had  been  accepted  by  the  court  and  sheriff  "as  a  sufficient"  building  and  had 
"held  prisoners  for  more  than  four  months  at  a  time,  who  never  left  jail  until 
delivered  by  due  course  of  law.' '  At  least  such  was  the  claim  of  Judge  Chand- 
ler. After  the  failure  to  obtain  nails  for  the  completion  of  the  new  jail, 
Judge  Chandler  caused  the  old  jail  to  be  repaired.  On  the  sides  it  was  strength- 
ened and  at  right  angles  with  the  logs  which  formed  the  main  body  of  the  house, 
other  logs  were  placed  and  pinneel. 

At  this  time  no  court  house  had  been  erected  at  Chester,  and  at  whose 
house  the  courts  were  holden  is  not  known.  Early  in  the  year  1771,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cumberland  county,  and  especially  those  residing  in  the 
town  bordering  upon  the  Connecticut  River,  endeavored  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  county  seat  from  Chester.  A  petition  for  that  purpose  was  presented 
to  Governor  Dunmore,  March  11,  1771,  and  among  other  arguments  used 
was  the  fact  that  no  county  building  had  hecn  erected  at  Chester,  as  Chandler 
had  promised,  and  that  there  was  not  "  any  real  probability  that  any  would 
be  built,"  and,  besitles  this,  it  was  extremely  inconvenient  for  people  residing 
in  the  river  towns  to  attend  court  at  Chester,  for  the  roads  leading  thither 
were  bad,  the  inhabitants  residing  there  few  in  number,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions poor.  By  order  of  the  governor  and  council,  a  copy  of  this  petition 
was  served  upon  Thomas  Chandler,  and  the  hearing  of  the  matter  fixed  for  the 
first  Tuesday  of  May,  following.  Service  was  made  on  Chandler,  April  7, 
and  then  on  the  10th  his  reply  was  transmitted  to  New  York,  addressed  to 
Governor  Dunmore.  His  reply  gave  an  explicit  denial  to  the  charge  that  no 
county  buildings  had  been  erected,  and  then  proceeded  to  describe  a  jail  that 
had  been  constructed,  and  one  that  had  been  commenced.  The  jails  above 
described  are  those  referred  to.  He  proceeded  to  compare  the  roads  leading 
into  Chester  with  those  leading  into  Brattleboro,  and  claimed  the  former 
as  "vastly  better"  and  thus  endeavored  to  show  the  superiority  of  Chester 
over  Brattleboro.  As  to  the  accommodations  for  people  attending  court,  he 
asserted  they  were  as  good  as  those  afforded  by  any  town  in  the  county;  that 
the  provisions  furnished  were  as  good  as  elsewhere,  and  as  many  spare  beds,, 
in  his  opinion,  could  be  obtained  there  as  at  another  place  in  the  county. 
It  appears  that  there  were  but  four  or  five  families  residing  near  the  county 
buiklings,  but  others  resided  within  one  mile  of  them.  Yet  Judge  Chandler 
represented  that  many  preferred  to  camp  near  the  county  buildings,  rather 
than  travel  a  mile  for  good  accommodations.  In  regard  to  the  roads  to  Chester, 
he  asserted  that  a  route,  within  a  year,  had  been  traveled  from  Chester  to^ 
Albany,  and  this  was  the  only  one  either  north  or  south  of  Chester  for  over 
100  miles,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  Massachusetts,  which  crossed  the 
Hoosac  Mountains.  Persons  coming  from  Albany  to  attend  coiu't  would  l)0 
compelhxl,  if  the  shire  town  was  changed,  to  first  come  to  Chester  and  tlien 
follow  the  road  leading  from  there  to  the  newly  selected  place.  With  the 
route  over  the  Hoosac  Mountains,  Judge  Chandler  seems  not  to  have  been 
pleased,  and  gave  it  a  slap  like  this — "It  is  difficult  and  dangerous  both  for 
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man  and  horse,"  and  then  gave  a  passing  remark  to  his  associate  on  the- 
bench,  Judge  Wells,  of  Brattleboro,  who  was  a  very  corpulent  man,  and  who 
favored  the  removal  of  the  shire  town  from  Chester,  "A  corpulent  person 
can  hardly  get  up  with  the  hold  of  his  horse's  tail  to  draw  him  up  by,  and  if 
the  horse  should  miss  step,  as  many  horses  have  often  done,  he  would  fall, 
roll  or  slip  many  rods  before  he  would  recover." 

Even  modern  jails  have  been  criticised.  The  jail  at  Newfane,  Vt.,  has 
within  a  few  years  been  provided  with  ''patent  insides"  according  to  a  news- 
paper term.  It  has  been  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  cold  outside  from  getting 
in,  and  the  well-fed  prisoners  from  getting  out  until  just  prior  to  a  term  of 
court,  and  then  the  prisoners  walk  out  and  disappear  like  morning  dew. 

The  "powers  that  be"  then  repair  it  with  a  fresh  coat  of  white-wash  and 
imprisonments  go  merrily  on  until  just  before  the  next  term,  at  least  so  says 
"Madam  Rumor." 

For  some  reason  the  hearing  in  May  was  suffered  to  pass  unattended  to, 
and  nothing  more  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
until  January  15,  1772.  In  the  meantime,  offers  of  money  toward  the  erection 
of  tlie  county  buildings  were  made  by  several  towns,  in  case  such  town  might 
be  tleclarcd  the  county  seat. 

During  the  summer  Judge  Chandler  was  not  idle,  but  seeing  the  necessity 
of  making  further  efforts  in  order  to  retain  the  county  seat  at  Chester,  proceeded 
at  his  own  expense,  to  erect  a  court  house.  It  was  "thirty  feet  long,  sixteen 
feet  wide  and  eleven  feet  post,"  but  with  what  material  it  was  covered,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  nails  therefor,  does  not  appear.  Besides 
the  court  room,  there  was  a  "sufficient  lobby,  or  room  fit  for  a  jury,  with  a 
fire  place  in  it.' '  This  building  was  leased  to  the  county  for  ten  years  and  for 
as  much  longer  as  the  county  might  wish  to  occupy  it.  In  this  court  house  it 
is  probable  that  but  two  terms  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  general 
sessions  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  were  held,  that  of  the  first 
Tuesday  of  November  1771,  and  the  brief  session  of  the  first  Tuesday  of  June, 
1772,  when  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  provincial  council  of 
March  24th,  1772,  the  judges  met  and  opened  the  court  in  due  form,  and 
adjourned  the  same  with  "all  presentments,  indictments,  suits,  causes, 
plaints,  writs,  processes  and  proceedings,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  and  all 
parties  charged,  prosecuting  or  defending  therein,"  to  the  term  then  next 
ensuing  to  be  holden  at  Westminster.  The  records  of  this  court  have  been  lost. 
From  the  time  of  the  selection  of  Chester  as  shire  town,  until  the  change  to 
Westminster  in  1772,  the  records  of  the  town  are  a  blank,  not  even  the  names 
of  the  town  officers  having  been  recorded,  and  there  is  not  upon  them  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Chester  was  ever  the  place  for  holding  the 
courts  of  Cumberland  county. 

On  the  ever  memorable  4th  of  July,  177(5,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress signed  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  and ,  then  was 
inaugurated  one  of  the  grandest  revolutions  of  history.  Thirteen  feeble  colo- 
nies accepted  a  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earthy 
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and  that,  too,  with  prospects  far  from  hopeful  and  encouraging;  but  the  prize 
for  which  these  patriots  fought  was  well  worth  the  contest — liberty  was 
desirable,  though  purchased  only  at  the  cost  of  blood,  and  untold  sacrifices. 
The  hardy  sons  of  Vermont  were  generally  arrayed  on  the  side  of  independence 
and  freedom,  and  during  the  contest  won  for  themselves  a  name^  which  must 
always  be  associated  with  bravery  and  heroism.  At  Westminster  the  first 
blood  of  the  Revolution  had  been  spilled,  and  Ethan  Allen  had  surprised  and 
secured  Ticonderoga,  and  when  the  news  of  the  doings  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
fourth  had  reached  the  villages  and  cabins  of  Vermont,  the  valleys  echoed  with 
patriotic  shouts,  and  the  sound  of  preparation  for  war.  Chester  was  not  in 
the  least  behind  her  sister  towns  in  patriotic  feeling,  as  appears  from  a  glance 
at  the  Mss.  Records.  On  the  2d  of  September,  1776,  the  citizens  assembled 
at  the  house  of  William  Atwood,  and  the  record  reads  "it  was  the  fullest 
meeting  ever  known  in  Chester."  Judge  ('handler  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  then  was  discussed  the  unhappy  and  gloomy  state  of  public  affairs. 
Grey-haired  men,  and  men  in  the  full  strength  of  vigorous  manhood,  father 
and  son,  pastor  and  parishioners,  all  assembled  and  held  counsel  together. 
Their  past  record  as  a  town  had  been  unstained;  every  page  was  impressed 
with  their  glorious  determination  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  as  men  and 
Americans.  Should  they  change  their  course  in  order  to  avoid  the  desolation 
and  horrors  of  war,  which,  for  ought  they  knew,  might  reach  their  very  hearth- 
stones? Was  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  by  them, 
at  the  price  of  unconditional  submission  to  the  revolting  doctrine  of  taxation 
without  representation?  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  embodied  in  a 
written  agreement,  signed  by  forty-two  citizens  of  Chester,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  from  the  Mss.  Records.  Can  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Chester  ask  for  any  better  proof  of  the  patriotism  of  their  ancestors  of  1776? 

TOWN  OF  CHESTER  RECORDS,  BOOK  A,  PAGE  55— COPY. 

We,  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  that  District  of  Land  commonly 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  do  voluntarily 
and  solemnly  engage  under  all  the  ties  held  sacred  amongst  mankind  at  the 
risque  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  defend  by  arms  the  United  American 
Colonies,  against  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  British  Fleat  and  armies  until 
the  present  unhappy  controversy  between  the  two  countries  shall  be  settled. 


ASSOCIATION  SIGNED,  SEPTEMBER,  2d,  1776. 


Thomas  Chandler 
Edward  Johnson 


Joshua  Horton 
John  Chandler 


Timothy  Olcott 
Moses  Gile 


Isreal  Stone 

Thomas  Chandler,  Junior 
James  Robinson 
Dan'l  Ranney 
William  Hoar 
Johnson  Hutchinson 
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L-aleb  Cnurcn 

John  Smith 

Isaiah  Johnson 

Abner  Gile 

John  Stone 

Willard  Man 

liussel  Knight 

David  Brooks 

Charles  Man 

Ebn'r  Johnson 

John  EUot  Chandler 

Moses  Gile,  Junior 

George  Earle,  Junior 

John  Johnson 

Frederick  Earl 

Amos  Gile 

Jonathan  Tarbell 

William  Atwood 

Thomas  Stone 

Oliver  Atwood 

John  Stone,  Junior 

Amos  Sargeant 

Josiah  Morris 

David  Earl 

Jabez  Sargeant,  Junior 

Benjamin  Man 

Jonathan  Conant 

Jabez  Sargeant 

Here  is  a  roll  of  honor.  It  ought  to  be  photographed  with  the  signatures 
attached  thereto,  appropriately  framed  and  hung  in  the  Whiting  Library. 
Many  families  take  a  justifiable  pride  in  tracing  their  descent  from  some  one 
who  came  over  in  the  ^Mayflower. 

It  ought  to  be,  and  is,  a  high  honor  to  trace  one's  descent  from  some  one  of 
the  signers  of  this  Chester  pledge  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Amei  ican  independence. 


CHESTER  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Chester  did  not  suffer  directly  from  the  Revolutionary  War.  To  be  sure 
General  Stark  marched  the  1200  troops  under  his  command  in  August,  1777, 
from  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  through  Chester  South 
Village  on  the  road  to  Peru  and  the  Bennington  ])attlefield.  ''In  outward 
aj)[>earance  that  was  a  motley  group  of  men.  No  two  of  them  were  dressed 
alike.  Every  garment  they  had  on  was  the  product  of  their  farms.  The 
wool  and  the  flax  of  which  they  were  made  had  been  carded,  spun,  woven, 
cut,  and  made  by  the  hands  of  their  wives  and  their  mothers,  but  in  their 
pui-pose  in  coming  there,  in  their  high  resolves,  their  steadfast  courage  and 
their  religious  trust,  they  were  all  alike.  Their  creed  was  a  short  one.  Had 
it  been  written  out  it  would  have  read  thus:  '  1.  We  believe  in  (lod  Almighty. 
2.  Next  to  Him,  we  believe  in  Joh;i  Stark. ' 

"For  munitions  of  war  each  man  had  his  gun  and  his  powder-horn;  as  a 
common  store  they  had  two  camp  kettles  and  one  pair  of  bullet  moulds. 
Between  Burgoyne  and  the  much-needed  stores  at  Bennington,  there  lay  but 
twenty  miles,  and  these  all  in  a  relatively  smooth  and  open  country.  Between 
Stark  and  that  same  point  there  stretched  more  than  sixty  miles,  and  the 
route  led  over  a  rough  and  precipitous  i-ange  of  mountains,  across  many 
swiimps  and  streams,  and  almost  every  rod  of  the  way  through  an  unbroken 
wilderness.    Which  one  of  the  two  shall  reach  Bennington  first?  ^ 
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"Stark's  conviction  of  the  importance  of  reaching  Bennington  as  soon 
possible  was  so  deep  and  strong  that  he  could  no  longer  wait  at  Charlestown 
for  some  things  that  seemed  absolutely  indispensable  on  his  march,  but, 
trusting  to  that  Providence  in  whom  he  firmly  believed  that  these  necessities 
would  be  in  some  way  furnished,  on  the  third  of  August  he  crossed  the  Con- 
necticut with  his  little  army  and  plunged  into  the  Vermont  woods.  In  three 
days  he  was  at  Peru,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ridge.  On  the  eighth  he 
reached  Manchester,  and  on  the  tenth  was  at  Bennington,  where  he  met  the 
men  gathered  from  the  Ilampshire  Grants,  and  that  brave  company  from  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  under  the  command  of  'the  Fighting  Parson,'  of  Pittsfield." 

No  other  armed  bodies  are  known  to  have  passed  through  Chester  during 
the  Revolution,  although  many  soldiers  from  Chester  served  in  military 
organizations  during  that  war. 

The  Chester  people  were  loyal  to  the  new  and  independent  government — 
that  of  Vermont — and  were  also  loyal  to  the  Revolutionists  in  national 
affairs.  "They  were  Green  Mountain  Boys  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
kept  the  fires  burning  upon  the  altars  of  liberty  throughout  these  stormy 
times.  They  left  the  plough  in  the  furrow,  the  crops  even  unharvested,  and 
joined  the  patriots,  with  the  flintlock  musket,  the  tinder  box,  the  powder 
horn  and  the  knapsack,  to  meet  antl  repel  the  common  foe."  That  the 
settlers  upon  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  were  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  notwithstanding  the  Continental  Congress  had  taken  the  side 
of  New  York  as  against  the  claim  of  Vermont  to  independence  as  a  separate 
State,  we  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of  Lieuteii ant-General  Burgoyne, 
himself.  In  his  private  letter  to  Lord  German,  dated  Saratoga,  August  20, 
1777,  he  wrote:  "The  New  Hampshire  Grants  in  particular,  a  country  un- 
peopled and  almost  unknown  in  the  last  war,  now  abounds  in  the  most  active 
and  most  rebelious  race  on  the  continent,  and  hangs  like  a  gathering  storm 
on  my  left.' ' 

THE  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

It  is  impracticable  at  this  time  and  place  to  undertake  to  state  the  dates 
on  which  each  of  the  early  settlers  located  here.  On  June  IG,  1771,  a  census 
of  the  town  showed  152  inhabitants.  These  had  increased  to  981  in  1791 
and  to  2493  in  1820.  This  was  the  high  water  mark  in  the  population — the 
census  of  1900  showuig  only  1775.  On  September  7,  1778,  there  is  a  list  of  the 
freemen —  and  these  number  forty-six— including  Thomas  Chandler  and  his 
two  sons,  Jabez  Sargent,  Ezra  Sargent,  Amos  Hosmer  and  his  brother,  William 
Hosmer,  and  others  whose  descendants  are  among  us. 

In  1790,  Ichabod  Onion  bought  100  acres  where  the  South  village  now 
stands  at  $1.50  an  acre. 

Hugh  Henry  arrived  in  1790  and  located  on  the  Henry  homestead,  which 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  ever  since.    He  kept  a  tavern 
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and  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  In  1774,  William  Atwood  owned  the 
land  where  the  South  village  now  stands,  outside  of  the  Onion  land. 

William  Hosmer  and  Amos  Hosmer  were  residents  of  Chester  as  early  as 
September  1778.  William  Hosmer  bought  110  acres  of  Thomas  and  John 
Chandler  for  forty  pounds  sterling  in  March  1780,  and  his  brother,  Amos, 
bought  for  thirty  pounds  sterling  fifty  acres  adjoining,  in  December  1781, 
and  they  settled  upon  their  respective  farms.  These  farms  are  near,  and  north 
of  the  North  village,  on  the  hill  road  to  North  Springfield.  Amos  Hosmer  was 
my  maternal  grandfather  and  lived  in  town  until  his  death. 

At  some  future  time  when  the  markers  shall  be  placed  to  indicate  the 
locations  of  other  first  settlers  of  Chester,  particular  mention  should  be  made 
of  each  and  all,  and  of  their  descendants,  but  on  this  occasion  I  shall  speak 
only  of  Jabez  Sargeant  and  Thomas  Chandler  antl  incidentally  of  others. 

Jabez  Sargeant  arrived  in  17G3,  but  from  an  examination  of  the  records 
of  the  Congregational  church,  which  were  made  up  in  1811  "from  inquiries" 
then  instituted,  his  family  did  not  arrive  until  May  1764. 

The  site  of  his  first  dwelling  place  (a  log  cabin)  is  located  by  tradition; 
subsequently  he  had  built  a  frame  house  now  standing.  He  came  from 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  his  forty-third  year,  and  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  daughters  died  when  young.  To  his  sons,  Jabez,  Amos,  and  Samuel, 
he  gave  each  a  farm.  The  oldest  son,  Jaljcz  (the  2d),  was  a  farmer  and  built 
the  large,  two-story  frame  house  standing  just  north  of  the  North  village  and 
now  occupied  by  Elmer  White.  He  was  a  prominent  citizen,  and  represented 
the  town  in  1798  and  1800. 

Another  son,  Samuel,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1783, 
became  a  Congregational  clergyman — was  settled  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  married 
Abigail  Blainey — came  to  Chester  and  settled  on  the  farm  given  him  by  his 
father,  and  built  the  house  where  Charles  O.  Sargeant  now  resides.  He  supplied 
for  several  years  the  churches  in  Chester  and  Rockingham,  and  died  in  1818 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

Ant)ther  son,  Amos,  lived  in  the  brick  house  north  of  the  North  village. 
Amos  Leland  Sargeant..  of  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  is  a  descendant. 

A  fourth  son  was  Nahum  Sargeant,  born  March  23d,  1758.  He  married 
Sarah  Willis.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1784.  I  have  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  his  career  as  he  was  the  first  settled  minister  in  the 
town  of  Reading,  Vt.  He  located  in  Reading  and  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  there,  June  26th,  1787,  at  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year;  built  a  log  house  andlog  meeting  house  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
organized  the  first  church  in  that  town,  and  was  its  pastor  until  his  death, 
October  7th,  1792.  Rev.  Nahum  Sargeant  was  also  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Chester  for  some  time,  commencing  in  1789. 

It  was  my  fortune  for  many  years  to  be  the  owner  of  the  site  of  that 
log  dwelling  house  and  log  meeting  house  that  stood  on  one  of  the  great 
thorouglifares  of  that  town — but  now  discontinued.  The  foundations  of  the 
house  and  church  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 
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Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant  had  three  sons;  of  these  Phineas  O.  Sargeantwasa 
farmer  and  spent  his  life  on  the  farm  that  descended  to  him  from  his  father, 
and  his  sons  and  daughters,  are  they  not  with  us?  He  was  a  member  from 
Chester  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1843. 

Another  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant,  Jabez  Sargeant  (the  2d),  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Windsor  County  Bar,  December  term,  1826.  This  Jabez  Sargeant  was 
town  representative  of  Chester  in  1826  and  1827,  and  practiced  law  at  Chester 
and  subsequently  removed  to  Windsor;  practiced  law  there  and  held  the  office 
of  postmaster  there.    He  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  August  26,  1812. 

Benjamin  Blainey  Sargeant,  the  third  son,  lived  to  reach  nearly  the  century 
mark,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  constable  and  collector  of  taxes  here. 

February  13,  1777,  Jabez  Sargeant,  the  first  settler,  was  elected  as  the 
representative  of  Chester  to  attend  the  special  convention  to  be  held  at  Dorset 
and  act  for  the  good  of  the  State  of  New  ('onnecticut,  and  for  the  town  of 
(Chester,  according  to  his  best  \uiderstanding.  He  died  August  5,  1788,  at 
Chester.    He  was  town  treasurer  in  1777,  selectman  in  1777-1778. 

In  the  strenuous  days  preceding  the  declaration  of  American  independence 
in  the  latter  part  of  1775,  when  the  English  government  and  the  New  York 
Colonial  government  were  losing  their  hold  upon  these  hardy  settlers,  Jabez 
Sargeant  and  Thomas  Chandler  were  elected  by  the  freemen  of  the  town  as  a 
committee  of  safety  and  held  that  position  until  the  new  and  independent 
State  of  Vermont  was  organized  in  1777-78  under  the  constitution  which 
assembled  at  Windsor,  July  2,  1777. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  I  mention  it  here  and  now,  that  this  constitu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  at  this  convention  in  Windsor,  just  after  the  news  of 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  the  American  troops  had  been  received, 
and  during  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  contained  the  first 
enactment  ever  embodied  in  a  constitution,  that  human  slavery  should  never 
exist  within  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Ezra  Sargeant,  a  cousin  of  Jabez  Sargeant,  the  first  settler,  came  and  located 
at  Chester  at  an  early  date,  west  of  the  S(  uth  village,  but  I  have  not  the  exact 
date.  A  long  line  of  honorable  citizens  have  descended  from  this  man.  Your 
respected  townsman,  Atwood  Sargeant,  is  of  this  family. 

CHESTER  ACADEMY. 

Chester  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1814  and  was  maintained  and  did 
an  important  work  until  it  was  legislated  out  of  existence  November  22,  1876, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  modern  high  school.  If  the  people  of  Chester  had 
never  done  anything  else  than  to  maintain  this  Academy  for  sixty-two  years, 
they  would  be  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  world  and  especially  of  the 
thousands  of  students  who  therein  received  instruction  from  the  scores  of 
learned  and  faithful  principals  and  instructors.  One  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents at  each  spring  and  fall  term  was  no  unconnnon  enrollment.  The  young 
men  and  women  who  have  been  educated  therein  and  have  gone  forth  into 
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the  world  and  occupied  positions  of  usefulness  and  prominence  would  make  a 
list  too  long  to  be  repeated  on  this  occasion.  It  would  hardly  seem  proper 
at  this  time  and  place  to  attempt  to  name  them  separately.  There  is  a  cat- 
alogue hanging  in  the  Whiting  Library  of  students  of  one  term  in  1824,  printed 
on  the  broad  side  of  coarse  paper,  that  is  worthy  of  mention  here  and  now. 
That  catalogue  embraces  the  names  of  two  young  men  who  became  prominent 
in  educational  lines — Asa  D.  Smith  of  Weston,  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Jonathan  Blanchard  of  Rockingham,  President  of  Wheaton  University, 
Wheaton,  111.  It  also  has  the  name  of  James  B.  Thomson  of  Springfield,  Ver- 
mont, who  wrote  and  published  the  well-known  series  of  text  books,  including 
Thomson's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  other  works  upon  mathematics;  also  of 
Peter  Thatcher  Washburn,  then  of  Cavendish,  who  became  Governor  of 
Vermont;  Charles  P.  Marsh  of  Weathersfield,  the  famous  attorney;  Horace 
Maynard,  later  of  Tennessee,  who  was  sent  to  the  United  States  congress  and 
was  made  Postmaster-general  by  President  Hayes,  also  that  of  Thomas  J. 
Sawyer  of  Reading,  who  became  an  eminent  clergyman  in  the  Universalist 
church  and  was  for  many  years  a  professor  in  Tufts  College. 

This  catalogue  comprised  the  names  of  seventy-five  young  gentlemen  some 
of  whom  became  lawyers,  one  a  physician,  and  the  othersS  obtained  positions 
of  responsibility  and  trust,  and  of  forty-eight  young  ladies. 

In  addition  to  the  catalogue  of  1824, 1  have  the  annual  catalogues  for  the 
years  of  1836; 37; 38; 39; 43; 46; 47; 48; 49; 52;  54;  59;  66;  67;  68;  70;  71;  72; 
eighteen  in  all. 

I  have  the  original  records  of  this  corporation  commencing  in  October 
1848  when  Henry  E.  Stoughton  was  clerk  and  continuing  consecutively  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  corporation  during  which  time,  from  1853,  Spencer 
H.  Leonard  was  clerk.  Charles  M.  Bingham  was  the  clerk  in  1826;  Oramel 
Hutchinson  was  the  clerk  from  1837  to  1848. 

I  also  have  a  list  of  the  principals  of  the  Academy  from  its  organization 
to  dissolution.  They  were  twenty-seven  in  all,  and  1  propose  to  deposit 
all  tiiese  documents  in  the  Whiting  Library  for  preservation  and  that  they 
may  be  accessible  to  people  who  are  interested  therein. 

As  I  have  examined  these  catalogues  I  have  gathered  up  the  names  of  the 
young  men  and  maidens  who  have  been  educated  here  and  become  eminent 
as  citizens,  business  men,  artisans,  landscape  painters,  authors,  lawyers, 
bankers,  eminent  hotel  keepers  like  the  Lelands,  physicians,  editors,  clergy- 
men, teachers  of  music,  drawing  and  painting,  among  the  ladies  especially, 
teachers  of  public  schools  and  academies,  college  professors  and  presidents, 
doctors  of  divinity,  judges  and  registers  of  probate,  judges  of  State  courts, 
of  the  United  States  courts  and  other  United  States  officials.  State  senators, 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Vermont  and  other  States,  and 
I  have  found  this  list  surprisingly  large.  I  do  not  recall  a  single  individual  who 
went  to  the  bad.  I  found  three  who  had  gained  the  rank  of  Brigadier-gentiral 
in  the  Civil  War — Lewis  A.  Grant,  Lucius  F.  Hubbard  and  Edwin  H.  Stough- 
ton.  I  found  three  who  had  became  governors  of  states — Lucius  F.  Hubbard, 
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five  years  governor  of  Minnesota;  De  Forest  Richards,  governor  of  Wyoming 
and  Peter  T.  Washburn,  governor  of  Vermont.  Three  had  become  editors: 
Albert  N.  Swain,  Charles  L.  Davis  and  Lucius  F.  Hubbard. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  here  and  now  that  the  history  of  Chester 
Academy  and  its  distinguished  trustees,  teachers  and  pupils  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten by  some  loyal  friend,  ere  the  memory  of  those  men  shall  have  faded  away. 
We  should  not  forget  that  Rev.  J.  Fames  Rankin,  whose  father.  Rev.  Andrew 
Rankin,  was  pastor  of  this  church  for  some  years,  was  a  student  of  this  Acad- 
emy. His  hymn,  "God  be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again,"  and  other  hymns, 
have  made  his  fame  imperishable. 

The  citizens  of  Chester  from  its  early  settlement  to  the  present  day,  who 
have  attained  prominence  in  civil  and  military  life,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
repeated  here.  The  soldiers'  monument  bears  upon  enduring  bronze  the  names 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War.  Let  not  the  people  of  Chester  forget  that  in 
Chester  Academy,  Dr.  Laurin  G.  Whiting  (who,  with  his  excellent  wife, 
founded  the  Whiting  Library)  Avas  educated;  that  when  President  Lincoln 
wanted  a  commissioner  of  pensions  he  selected  Joseph  H.  Barrett,  who  had 
been  principal  here,  and  when  Presklent  McKinley  wanted  a  pension  agent  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  he  selected  from  among  the  students  of  Chester  Academy 
your  distinguished  citizen,  Hugh  Henry,  who  disbursed  in  eight  years  more 
than  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  without  the  loss  of  a  penny. 

The  second  attorney  was  Lucius  Hubbard,  who  located  in  the  town  as 
early  as  1790.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  a  scientific  man,  but 
died  in  early  life.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Lucius  F.  Hubbard,  Governor  of 
Minnesota. 

Newspapers — Chester  was  the  third  town  in  the  county  to  have  an  estab- 
lished newspaper.  In  1808,  Charles,  William  and  Henry  Spear,  brothers, 
came  from  Boston  and  began  the  publication  of  the  ''CJreen  Mountain  Palla- 
dium," popularly  known  as  the  "Green  Mountain  Pudding  Bag."  This  was 
continued  twelve  years.  The  place  of  publication  was  in  the  North  village. 
The  next  newspaper  was  the  "Freedom's  Banner,"  begun  by  Fellows  &  Co. 
in  1830,  and  published  weekly  for  about  ten  years.  I  have  quite  an  extensive 
file  of  this  newspaper.  A  monthly  musical  journal  was  published  by  Solon 
Silsby  for  three  years,  beginning  in  1840.  He  was  a  manufacturer  of  church 
organs  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Grafton  streets,  and  built  the  large  organ 
that  was  used  for  many  years  in  this  church. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  th^  trustees  of  the  Whiting  Library  tliat  a  niche- 
or  pigeon  hole  be  set  aside  here  for  the  deposit  of  the  catalogues,  publications 
and  manuscript  records  of  Chester  Academy,  that  generations  yet  unborn, 
even,  may  have  knowledge  of  this  institution  that  for  sixty-two  years  stood 
as  a  beacon  light  for  a  liberal  education  in  this  community  and  drew  to  its 
doors  the  young  men  and  maidens,  many  of  whom  were  short  on  cash  but  long 
on  natural  ability,  good  health  and  glorious  ambition. 

1  suggest  that  a  careful  search  be  made  for  catalogues  of  other  years  and 
that  when  found  they  be  deposited  in  the  Whiting  Library  and  marked  with. 
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the  names  of  the  donors.  One  of  the  many  problems  that  confronted  my 
father  was,  whether  it  would  pay  to  put  a  2000-dGllar  education  into  a  2o-cent 
boy.  That  was  solved  because  the  father  did  not  have  the  2000  dollars  and 
the  boy  looked  out  for  himself.  I  here  render  my  humble  tribute  to  Chester 
Academy — my  alma  mater. 

THOMAS  CHANDLER. 

Thomas  Chandler,  Sr.,  has  been  subjected  to  much  undeserved  criticism. 
No  overt  act  of  disloyalty  by  him  for  the  Revolutionary  cause  has  ever  been 
established.  He  did  not  aid  or  abet  the  Royalists.  Let  us  examine  briefly 
the  history  of  this  first  settler  of  Chester  with  candor  and  unprejudiced  mind. 
At  the  time  of  the  Westminster  massacre  of  March  13,  1775,  he  was  the  chief 
judge  of  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas,  established  under  the  laws  of  the 
province  of  New  York,  then  having  jurisdiction  over  Cumberland  county. 
He  had  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  settlers  in  Chester,  October  10,  1774,  at 
which  the  defiant  and  ringing  resolutions  had  been  adopted,  which  I  have- 
just  read  to  you.  He  had  said  publicly,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  assembling  of 
that  March  13th  court,  that  it  would  not  be  best  to  hold  the  court  "as  things 
then  were,"  but  on  reaching  Westminster  he  yielded  to  the  more  resolute  will 
of  Judge  Sabin  of  Brattleboro,  and  convened  the  court  as  the  law  required 
them  to  do.  Remember,  that  this  was  March  13,  1775,  more  than  a  year  prior 
to  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  and  while  the  province  of  New 
York  was  in  full  possession  of  the  govermnental  affairs.  From  the  accounts 
of  these  events,  it  is  evident  that  Judge  Chandler  exerted  himself  to  avert 
the  violence  that  followed  on  that  fateful  day  and  conducted  hhnself  with 
prudence  and  dignity  throughout  the  difficulties.  He  was  miprisoned  for  two 
or  three  days  by  the  opposite  party  and  though  released  on  bond  was  never 
brought  to  trial.  The  Revolutionary  party  had  siezed  the  court  house  and 
jail  and  run  the  court  on  the  principle  that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law 
and  might  makes  right.  He  appears  to  have  been  zealously  on  the  popular 
sitle,  that  is,  the  Revolutionary  side,  in  the  next  few  years.  He  was  deeply 
embarassed,  financially,  in  his  later  days,  and  not  being  able  to  pay  his  debts 
was  committed  to  jail  at  Westminster,  according  to  the  laws  of  those  days, 
a  proceeding  that  in  these  enlightened  modern  times  would  not  be  tolerated. 
He  petitioned  the  legislature  fur  an  act  of  insolvency  in  his  favor.  It  was 
finally  granted  June  10,  1785,  but  on  June  20  of  the  same  year  he  died  in  jail 
at  Westminster.  Note  the  changed  conditions  under  the  United  States 
bankrupt  law  of  the  present  tiine.  Under  those  laws,  Judge  Chandler  would 
never  have  gone  to  jail  for  a  debt,  because  if  he  honestly  surrendered  his 
attachable  property,  he  would  have  been  discharged  of  his  debts.  I  think 
any  one  can  see  that  to  imprison  a  party  for  not  paying  a  debt  wo\dd  disenable 
an  honest  debtor  from  paying  his  debts. 

It  is  said  that  Judge  Chandler  died  in  disgrace  and  in  jail.  I  admit  that 
he  died  in  jail,  but  Judge  Chandler  was  not  confined  in  jail  for  crime — unless 
"an  empty  pocket  is  the  worst  of  crimes."  RenK-mber  that  John  Bunyati 
wrote  that  wonderful  allegory,  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  while  confined  in  Brad- 
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ford  jail  for  being  a  non-conformist,  that  is,  preaching  the  gospel  outside 
of  an  established  church,  and  that  St.  Paul,  while  a  prisoner  at  Rome  on 
a  groundless  charge,  wrote  some  of  those  wonderful  epistles  that  have 
done  so  much  to  strengthen  the  faith  and  mould  the  beliefs  of  the  Christian 
world. 

I  take  issue  with  the  statement  in  Thompson's  Gazetteer  of  Vermont. 
that  these  debts  were  the  result  of  dishonesty.  In  these  modern  days  under 
the  same  circumstances.  Judge  Chandler  would  not  have  been  imprisoned,  but 
would  have  been  freed  from  his  debts  under  beneficent  operation  of  the  United 
States  bankrupt  law  or  State  insolvent  law. 

The  fact  that  the  legislature  of  Vermont  enacted  a  special  Insolvency  Act 
in  the  case  of  Judge  Chandler,  indicates  that  he  was  able  to  show  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  and  would  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  his  debts 
by  due  process  of  law  and  discharged  from  his  imprisonment,  had  he  not  died 
within  four  days  after  the  enactment  of  that  special  law. 

I  resent  and  hurl  back  the  imputation  cast  upon  Judge  Chandler  in 
Thompson's  Vermont  Gazetteer. 

Judge  Thomas  Chandler's  career  should  be  honored  by  the  citizens  of 
Chester  because  he  was  the  leading  antl  energetic  man  who  twice  secured  the 
establishment  of  Cumberland  county,  with  Chester  as  the  county  seat,  and  did 
more  than  any  other  man  toward  the  erection  of  the  court  house  and  jail  there, 
and  to  promote  and  upbuild  the  town. 

The  two  sons  of  Judge  Thomas  Chandler,  Senior,  came  to  Chester  with  him 
in  1763.  John,  the  eldest,  was  assistant  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  six  years,  1766  to  1772,  and  county  clerk  for  nearly  the  same  period,  but  of 
the  remainder  of  his  career  we  know  but  very  little.  Thomas  Chandler,  Junior, 
the  second  son,  was  born  September  23,  1740,  and  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
(!entury,  in  poverty  and  embarrassment.  He  was  for  three  years  speaker  of 
the  general  assembly  of  Vermont,  for  nine  years,  176{)  to  1775,  assistant  judge 
of  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas,  and  delegate  in  the  Westminster  convention 
October,  1776  and  January  '77,  at  which  later  convention  New  Connecticut 
was  tleclared  a  free  and  independent  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  general 
assembly  in  March,  1778  and  elected  as  clerk,  but  abandoned  his  post  to  take 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  and  was  re-elected  as  secretary  of  state  in  1778 
and  1791. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  council  (a  body  that  stood  in  the  position  of  the 
senate  in  later  years)  in  1779  sind  1780,  while  Vermont  was  an  independent 
republic,  and  though  not  a  lawyer,  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  first  supreme 
court  of  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1778, — the  only  resident  of  Chester  who  ever 
attained  that  honor.  He  resigned  the  office  as  speaker  of  the  assembly  in  the 
session  of  1780  because  of  charges  brought  against  him  by  Azariah  Wright  of 
Westminster  that  he  had  acted  as  attorney  of  a  negro  while  speaker,  and  that 
he  also  invited  the  massacre  of  March  13,  1775,  by  misleading  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty, by  writing  to  them  that  he  knew  his  father '.s  mind  in  the  matter.  Chand- 
ler brought  a  suit  against  Azariah  Wright  for  libel  because  of  these  charges, 
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and  on  trial  won  his  cause,  vindicated  his  loyalty  to  the  Revolutionary  cause 
and  recovered  substantial  damages  by  a  verdict  of  the  jury.  This  put  Mr. 
C'haniller  upon  his  feet,  and  vindicated  his  character,  and  in  17SG  he  was 
elected  a  judge  of  Windsor  county  court,  and  in  1787  again  represented  Chester 
in  the  general  assembly. 

The  documents  that  have  come  under  my  observation  show  that  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning  and  great  energy  and  executive  ability. 

THE  CHURCHES. 

The  church  of  the  living  God  was  among  the  interests  most  near  to  the 
thouglits  of  these  settlers.  Judge  Thomas  Chandler  and  wife,  and  Jabez  Sar- 
geant  and  wife  brought  their  letters  of  dismissal  and  recommendation  from 
other  churches  and  were  instrumental  in  organizing  the  first  Congregational 
church  when  an  ecclesiastical  counsel  assembled  October  27th,  1775. 

Religious  affairs  were  early  managed  by  the  citizens  in  town  meeting. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  February  15,  1773,  Messrs.  Edward  Johnson, 
John  Smith,  John  Stone,  John  Crout,  (Jeorge  Earl,  Jabez  Sargeant,  David 
Hutchinson,  Timothy  Olcott  and  Jonathan  Earle  were  chosen  a  committee,  "  to 
examine,  find  out  and  report  to  the  town  at  some  future  town  meeting,  what 
particular  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  township,  and  what  particular  place  at  or 
near  by  said  centre  will,  in  their  opinions,  be  most  for  the  convenience  of  the 
future  inhabitants  of  the  township  to  erect  a  meeting-house. " 

The  records  of  the  town  are  silent  as  to  whether  any  further  proceedings 
were  had  under  that  vote. 

However,  at  a  later  meeting  held  August  14,  1773,  Thomas  ('handler, 
Jabez  Sargeant  and  John  Smith  were  chosen  a  committee  to  attend  to  the 
orcUnation  of  Rev.  Sanuiel  Whiting  as  pastor  of  tlic  Congregational  church 
in  Chester;  and  it  was  further  voted  "that  Messrs.  Tiniotliy  Olcott,  John 
Church,  and  Timothy  Walker  set  the  Psalm  till  further  order,"  and  "that 
Messrs.  John  Crout  and  Thomas  Chandler,  Jiniior,  read  ye  Psalm  till  further 
order. " 

October  27,  1773,  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  was  ordained  and  Thomas 
Chandler,  Junior,  "obliged  himL<4f  to  pay  the  first  year's  preaching." 

l)ea.  Jabez  Sargeant,  the  son  of  the  first  settler  Jabez,  on  June  21]tii,  1798, 
presented  to  the  church  a  communion  set  that  had  been  used  in  the  Soutli 
church.  Maiden,  Mass.,  where  the  ancestors  of  the  dower  had  been  members. 

I  have  not  time  to  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  organization  of  the 
several  churches.  In  1789  the  meeting-house  was  built  on  the  common  at  the 
North  village.  The  house  in  which  we  are  assembled  was  erected  in  1728,  Vjut 
it  has  since  been  added  to  and  altered.  The  Baptist  society  was  formed  in 
1788,  Elder  Aaron  Leland  was  pastor  of  his  church  fnmi  its  organization  for 
forty-five  years.    The  restoration  society  was  formed  in  1829. 
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Allow  me  to  conclude  these  feeble  and  broken  remarks  in  the  words  of 
.Scott: 


"  Breathes  there  a  man,  w^ith  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand! 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 

Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 

The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self. 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 

Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.'^ 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  as  I  have  turned  my  footsteps  toward  my  native 
town  to  help  you  in  rendering  fitting  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  early  settler 
of  Chester,  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  invitation. 
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